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SHY PEOPLE. 

‘HY people have always received the commiseration of man- 
kK kind, and have been spoken of with such tenderness as we 
accord to the blind and the infirm: it has, however, become doubt- 
ful if they deserve this consideration. Formerly it was believed 
that they were born with such a small and poor opinion of them- 
selves, of their own value to society, and their own power to inter- 
est, that they were overwhelmed by their failings, and therefore 
reserved about announcing them es, and content to stand in 
the background and allow themselves to be overlooked and ig- 
nored. But since it has become the fashion to pull down heroes 
from their pedestals, and exalt the villains of prejudiced historians, 
it has been thought also advisable to examine the lentials of 
shy people, which has led to the discovery that they are nothing 
more nor less than frauds. They have been accepting and ex- 
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A QUIET LIFE.—Drawn sy W. T. Smepiey, 


tracting from others the, pity and kindness to which they had no 
claim, and which they have merited as little as the ant merits all 
the frugal virtues which the early entomologists had fraudulently 
bestowed upon‘her, One naturally begins to entertain for them 
the same regard that one has for the beggar who extorts sympathy 
and hard cash on false.pretenses. The fact is, they are proud 
and haughty spirits, as a general thing, masquerading in the cloak 
of meekness and modesty. A close observer might have told ata 
glance that their garment of humility was cut out for somebod 

else; that # was a very bad fit, and likely at any moment to split 
in the seams, Their air of apologizing for their presence is only a 
hollow mockery; their reserve is nothing less than the acknow- 
ledgment that we are unable to appreciate their transcendent 


qualities, and that therefore it would be useless to exhibit them, | 


and better to travel incognito threugh a world which is too stupid 
to discern greatness unless it advertises itself. It is a great mis- 
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take to suppose that it is necessary to bolster up their self-ap. 
preciation and administer the tonic of flattery. They allow them 
selves to be ignored because they believe that only a kindred spirit 
could recognize them. Their shyness is only the wrong side of a 
tremendous vanity, which will not permit them to undertake an 
enterprise, whether it be to build a temple or darn a stocking, 
to dance a measure or write a novel, lest another should have 
the credit of surpassing them; lest they should fail to do them- 


| selves justice or Yo distinguish themselves as something superior. 
| They are, in reality, dying to shine, while they appear so con- 


tented with their insignificance, and are confident of their ability 
to do so, under favorable conditions, so that the moon would be- 
come a superfluity in the heavens. Hitherto they have been wont 
to accept great commendation for supposed excellences, and have 
led us to believe that but for their unconquerable humility they 
might set the Thames on fire. ’ 
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Our next number but one will contain a Patrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapivs’ Stree 
and Hovusr Dresses; a super) Dousie-pace I1- 
LusTRATION Of Dinner and Evenine Toi.erres; 
Fancy Costumes; Ladies’ Knitted Capes ; Gen- 
tlemen’s Jerseys; Children’s Toques ; Corset 
Waists, Leggings, Work Bags and Baskets, Puffs, 
etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions, 


DUNCE OR PEDANT. 
gee there is something bidding us look 


into our modern school system is an 
idea that is slowly getting possession of 
many thinking people who can not let their 
children go without education, but who see 
that the education they are acquiring, or 
rather the method they are using to acquire 
it, is ruinous to the nerves and bodies of their 
children, and who look about them in vain 
to discover what it is they onght to do about 
it. They must either let their children 
grow up like the outside barbarian, igno- 
rant of the chemical constituents of the 
sun’s corona, and all the general ignorance 
which that implies, or they must be content 
to haye their children become so near-sight- 
ed as to be threatened with a blindness 





which will prevent their seeing any corona 
at all, so pale and thin-blooded that they 
are like those etiolated plants grown in a 
cellar where no ray of sun or sun’s corona 
ever enters, and so full of nervous vagaries 
and ailments that sometimes they would be 
as well off were they “ where they never see 
the sun,” like GALUPPI’s dead Venetian wo- 
men. 

Of course the parents can not quite agree 
to take hold of either horn of this dilemma ; 
and while they are hesitating, their children 
are doing their best to become little ency- 
clopedias, and are so bloodless that they 
might almost be shut between the covers 
of their volumes like any other bookworms 

not all the children, indeed, for while some 
become encyclopedic so long as they re- 
member, others study with their most ear- 
nest effort yet*fail to possess themselves 
of much of anything of value; they sueceed 
in getting their share of ill health, but they 
get little else. Nor is that to be wondered 
at, when we think what it is that they have 
to go through with daily; the wonder is 
that the more fortunate ones succeed in car- 
rying anything off from this battle-ground 
between learning and red corpuscles. 

These children have, in most of the city 
schools—the country schools usually jog on 
in the old way, with two sessions, an interim 
at noon, and on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons—these city children have five 
hours of nearly uninterrupted recitation, in 
very few of the schools an hour being al- 
lowed for simple study, it being expected 
that all study shall be done out of school. 
Think what study it is that is demanded of 
these children, what study it must be whose 
recitation alone requires the greater part of 
five hours—tive hours, with the exception 
of a brief recess—and think, moreover, that 
the children are all the time confined in 
strict limits as to motion and behavior in 
close and crowded rooms! This mere con- 
finement over, it would naturally be sup- 
posed that perfect freedom must fill the oth- 
er seven or eight hours of their waking life, 
that play and exercise and pleasure might 
keep the muscles and fibres of both mind 
and body flexible and elastic. But, on the 
contrary, much the greater part, if not all, 
of the time out of school has to be used in 
the preparation of these recitations which 


| take place in school; and if the child is ei- 
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ther conscientious or ambitious, or merely 
ashamed to fall behind others, play becomes 
a thing unknown, and leisure a thing un- 
dreamed of. 

It would seem as though we were bring- 
ing up our children, under such a system, 
with a more barbarous cruelty, for all its 
refinements, than the Chinese exercises upon 
the feet of his little girls, or the Flathead 
Indians upon the foreheads of their little 
babies; as if we had purposely originated a 
plan to deteriorate the race, to dwarf it 
physically and deaden it mentally, although 
with the best motives in the world; and we 
can ouly look round bewilderedly ourselves, 
and ask if if can be that there is so much 
knowledge waiting to be learned that one 
life can not accumulate it all, and it is of 
no use to try, and we had better relapse 
into savage illiterdcy. 

One or two remedies for thisstate of things 
have suggested themselves in changes in the 
curriculum, in the abolition, for instance, of 
the study of the dead languages, while the 
world of science and of modern tongues pre- 
sents as much wealth as one brain can easi- 
ly garner in the allotted time of school years, 
and in the simplification of studies, so that 
mathematics may not be demanded of the 
mind whose tendency to memorize is strong- 
er than to analyze, nor belles-lettres of the 
mind that can better read chemical formu- 
las than measured syllables; and a remedy, 
reaching perhaps still further, is hoped for 
in the possibility of extending the school 
years, so that, a bonger time being taken for 
the completion of study, so much shall not 
be crowded into so little that its acquire- 
ment can neither be thorough nor perma- 
nent nor healthy. For our own part, we 
have never needed a better commentary on 
the modern school system than that once 
afforded us by a single conversation with a 
young lady in her eighteenth year, who was 
in her second year, the sophomoric year, of 
one of our famons female colleges, so called. 
She could read the Odes of Horace with 
grace and precision, and versify them very 
prettily herself; but she had never heard 
of WILLIAM LLOYD GaRRISON, of WHITE- 
FIELD the preacher, of CALEB CUSHING, had 
no remembrance of ever having heard of 
TALLEYRAND, and thought she ought to 
know something of King Arthur and his 
Round Table, but if she ever did, she had 
forgotten all about it. Not one of these 
things, it may be said, is of the least vital 
importance as knowledge, but absence of 
acqnaintance with them was a sign-post to 
the great vacuity on kindred topics, to the 
knowledge of which the ability to translate 
the Odes of Horace is the mere playing with 
dolls. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN’S LETTERS. 

= \ JOULD you desire,” says De Quincey in 

his Essay on Sty/e, “at this day to read 
our noble language in its native beauty, pictur- 
esque from idiomatic propriety, racy in its phra- 
seology, delicate yet sinewy in its composition, 
steal the mail-bags and break open all the letters 
in female handwriting.” This he goes on to dem- 
onstrate, he himself writing in that involved and 
elaborate style of which he was so fond—a sort 
of Coleridge-and-water, or perhaps one might say 
Coleridge-and-air—full of cloudy glimpses and 
rich treasures half displayed. Had De Quincey 
imitated the women’s letters he described, his 
writings would have a longer lease of life. And 
in the same spirit with him, but in a better style, 
speaks one of the most cultivated of American 
scholars, himself a delightful letter-writer, Joseph 
G. Cogswell, first librarian and organizer of the 
Astor Library. This is his statement of the 
matter : 

“To preserve the true spirit of friendly cor- 
respondence, I conceive, requires more exercise 
of the affections of the heart than of the powers 
of the mind, and it is for this reason that ladies 
commonly excel us in epistolary writing. I know 
of no reading more dry and uninteresting than 
the letters of great men; I mean particularly 
among the moderns, for those of Cicero and 
Pliny I never read, and of course pretend not to 
judge of their merit. I am not so gallant as to 
acknowledge that females possess a superiority 
of intellect, nor so illiberal as to deny them an 
equality ; but in all the requisites necessary to the 
attainment of a pleasing and interesting style of 
letter-writing they are far above us.” (Life and 
Letters, p. 14.) 

This was not a bit of dulcet flattery, for it was 
addressed to a man. It was founded on an ob- 
servation that we all may make. We listen to 
the reading of letters from some foreign coun- 
try, perhaps. If they are letters from a man, 
they may be very good, perhaps brilliant; but if 
so, it is probably because the man himself is 
known as brilliant; we are rarely surprised by 
finding a man’s letters much better than we 
should have expected of him. With women, on 
the other hand, the surprise is constant; we may 
almost say that every woman writes better letters 
than we should expect of her; that a third-rate 
woman writes better than any but a first-rate 
man. Whence is this difference ? 

It may come, first, from the closer observation 
of details by women, the resulg of the early train- 





ing of their lives, and perhaps based on some- | 


thing of original temperament. 
what we need in a letter; for philosophy and gen- 
eral grasp we go to a book. Method, order, com- 
bination, are quite unimportant in a letter; we 
need to know what each man or woman de- 
scribed was doing at a given time—where they 
stood, what they wore, what they appeared to 
have had for breakfast or to expect for dinner. 
This is what a letter should bring us; the logic 
and the deductions may come in separate pack- 
ages. Now the letters of worien will vary with 
the period; they may be stiff or they may be 
gushing, but they will give the details. I remem- 
ber an educated American who, on returning from 
Egypt, could only say, when asked to describe the 
Pyramids, “Oh y enormous things — enor- 
mous things.” But the stupidest woman that 
ever climbed a Pyramid could at least tell you 
afterward, when she had recovered her breath, 
something about the Arab who dragged her up 
and the terror that took her down; and it is by 
comparison with these that we find the Pyramid 
truly enormous, 

De Quincey’s own theory of the advantage en- 
joyed by women as letter-writers is somewhat dif- 
ferent from this; he attributes their superiority 
to their being more frankly emotional, and even 
excitable. ‘‘ Now there is not in the world,” he 
says, “so certain a guarantee for pure idiomatic 
diction, without trick or affectation, as a case of 
genuine excitement. Real situations are always 
pledges of a real natural language. It is in coun- 
terfeit passion, in the mimical situations of novels 
or in poems that are efforts of ingenuity,” that 
women write badly. These same women, if they 
labored under a formal responsibility, “ might 
write ill and affectedly,” he thinks; but their let- 
ters are composed “ under the benefit of their nat- 
ural advantages,” De Quincey holds, But he must 
remember that women, like men, or more than 
men, are influenced by current fashion; and let- 
ters, as well as anything else, may be conventional 
and over-elaborate. Miss Austen and Miss Anna 
Seward died within a few years of each other; 
but Miss Austen’s novels are simple, direct, and 
graphic, while Miss Seward’s letters, so filled with 
wit and anecdote that they are good reading to 
this day, almost always rise into something in- 
flated ere they close. Thus, after a delightful 
epistle to the then famous poet Hayley, she must 
needs close with this apology for too long a let- 
ter: “ But be still, thou repining heart of mine; 
stifle thy selfish regrets, and with a sincere bene- 
diction on thy favorite bard, that health, peace, 
and fame may long be his, arrest the pen thou 
art so prone to lead through thy mazes, govern- 
ing it, as thou dost, with resistless despotism.” 
Yet all this is simplicity itself compared to the 
habitual inflation of Miss Seward’s style when 
writing anything that is not a letter, as, for in- 
stance, in her life of Dr. Erasmus Darwin. And 
I perfectly remember certain maiden ladies of 
Boston who were justly renowned in my youth 
for what they would have called by no briefer 
name than “epistolary correspondence,” who 
modelled their style upon Miss Seward’s, and 
would have disdained to close a letter with a 
sentence of one clause or a word of one syllable. 
They wrote charming descriptions, yet they were 
never satisfied without getting on their stilts at the 
end of the letter, or at least dropping a stately 
old-fashioned courtesy to their audience. Prob- 








Now details are | 


ably they would have written even their “ epistles” 
of love in this formal style; we know that Abigail 
Adams did, for one; and that she wrote a letter 
asking John Adams to buy her a supply of cheap 
pins, and signed it “ Portia.” T. W. H 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
IV. 

\ J HEN supplies are bought by the quantity, 

there must be a store-room that is kept 
locked; not necessarily because servants are 
either wasteful or dishonest, but because the 
natural impulse is to use largely from quantities. 
And the mistress must distribute the stores her- 
self, learning to a nicety how much is required 
for actual use, and keeping a most careful over- 
sight upon the condition of her stores, so that 
none may be lost from decay or mouldiness, be- 
cause such loss would more than balance the 
economy of wholesale purchases, 

In addition to flour, salt, sugar, tea, and canned 
goods, meat may be bought by the quantity either 
in winter, when the temperature of the open air 
will freeze it, or when in warmer weather there 
are the proper refrigerating facilities. This is 
of the utmost importance. Much of the illness 
caused by eating bad meat can be traced directly 
to some taint in the meat. The dangerous at- 
tacks of trichinosis that follow the use of un- 
healthy pork are not in question, because, for the 
present, we are not including pork in our scheme 
of eating. Aside from that terrible disease, the 
physical disturbances arising from the use of bad 
meat are usually blood-poisoning, or the presence 
in the system of some active poison caused by 
putrefaction in the meat, or by the chemical 
action of some metal upon canned meat. The 
greatest care should be exercised in regard to 
canned meats. Only those should be bought 
that are put up by the most reliable houses. 
There will be no absolute safety in the use of 
canned meats until they are put up in glass. The 
use of a small cloth bag to inclose the canned 
food is of questionable advantage when there is 
any danger of metallic poison, but it at least in- 
dicates consideration on the part of the packers. 

The foreign custom of using glass in canning 
choice grades of goods has caused a few Ameri- 
can packers to employ it to some extent in pre- 
serving shell-fish. And some ladies, who put up 
specialties, use glass for vegetables and mince- 
meat as well as for pickles and fruit. But the 
various preserved meats and poultry are chiefly 
tinned. Next to choosing goods from a reputa- 
ble house, see that the ends of the cans do not 
bulge outward; this indicates the presence of 
deleterious gases created by some abnormal and 
injurious condition of the contents of the can. 


| See, also, that there is not more than one small 





puncture in the end of the can: one hole is left 
unsoldered until the entire process of preserva- 
tion is complete. When there is more than one 
small soldered place it is pretty good evidence 
that the tin has been punctured to permit the 
escape of gases caused by fermentation at some 
period subsequent to the original closing of the 
can, Some unreliable dealers buy canned goods 
after the tins are bulged by fermentation ; and, 
after puncturing the tin, boil the cans and their 
contents, and then solder up the little holes. 
This operation simply checks the progress of fer- 
mentation, but does not restore the goodness of 
the articles so treated. The practice in vogue 
among careful housekeepers of reboiling their 
preserved goods is different, because they watch 
them, and as soon as they detect anv sign of fer- 
mentation they check it by immediate boiling, 
before it has time to seriously impair the article 
in question. Food of any kind where acid, in any 
shape or degree, has been used in the preserva- 
tion should not be bought in tim. Recently a 
ease of poisoning has been reported which was 
clearly traced to the use of a box of sardines that 
had been open for some days and partly used, 
There was no show of mould or appearance of 
fermentation ; this case is mentioned simply as a 
caution. 

To return to the subject of buying meat. The 
quantity purchased must be regulated by one’s 
facilities for keeping it. In the country, where 
tough meat is generally one of the trials, there 
are usually better ways of keeping food than in 
the city, where one small ice-box is expected to 
replace the cellar, the milk-room, and the well 
or spring house. The great disadvantage of the 
ice-box is the fact that there is too little room 
to permit the various foods to be covered or kept 
in separate compartments. Although our pre- 
sent consideration is for meat, the point must be 
marked in passing that under no circumstances 
should milk be kept uncovered ; the facility with 
which it takes on the qualities of its surround- 
ings can not be better illustrated than by remind- 
ing our readers that if game absolutely tainted 
is soaked in milk it loses its extreme highness so 
far as to become eatable. 

When butchers have large ice-houses they are 
generally willing to keep meat for their custom- 
ers if they will buy it at its fresh weight; in a 
good ice-house the shrinkage is not great enough 
to balance the advantages of buying by the quan- 
tity. The difficulty in the way of the wholesale 
purchase of meat often is the want of skill upon 
the part of the cook to transform the so-called 
undesirable pieces into acceptable dishes. After 
the roasts and the steaks or chops are considered, 
cooks do not always know how to transform the 
other parts into dishes that shall be equally appe- 
tizing and nutritious. A good cookery book is 
in order here. The fact is not generally known 
among marketers that the fore-quarter of meat 
is the most highly flavored and tender. If any 


one wants proof, let a chuck steak, cut from 
gvod beef that has been kept long enough, be 
compared, after equally careful cooking, with a 
sirloin or round steak from the same carcass. 
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A great many butchers use the fore-quarter at 
home from preference. The price of the fore- 
quarter would hardly influence their choice, and 
this part is not unsalable. 

It does not keep as well as the hind-quarter, es- 
pecially when cut from young meat. The parts 
that taint first are those adjoining the veins and 
the tubes or pipes of the throat, consequently it is 
well to cut all these membraneous passages away 
before putting the meat in the ice-box or cold 
room. In preparing meat for use the Hebrew 
butchers do this as part of the process prescribed 
by the old religious laws concerning food. The 
hind-quarter is not so easily freed from veins, and 
therefore from blood, “ which is the life”; and 
for this reason, as well as because it contains that 
important nerve centre, the sinew that the angel 
touched, in the hollow of the thigh, it is not used 
by orthodox Hebrews. The breast of the fore- 
quarter was the part specified as food for the 
priests. The removal of the veins from the neck 
and fore-quarter is of the greatest importance in 
warm, muggy weather. It is moderate heat com- 
bined with moisture that makes meat spoil. Fierce 
artificial heat cooks it, and even the heat of the 
sun is intense enough in hot climates to perfectly 
cure meat, providing the air isdry. If a joint of 
meat is put into a cold oven, and the heat gradu- 
ally increased, the chances are that it will spoil or 
taint before the degree of heat is reached which is 
required to cook it. Something similar occurs 
when frozen meat is exposed to the heat of the 
fire or of a warm room. Al) frozen meat, game, 
or poultry should be plunged into cold water, and 
kept in a temperature where the water will not 
freeze until the fibre is entirely relaxed. It would 
be better to throw frozen meat away than to risk 
tainting it by attempting to cook it before thawing 
it. Our aretic voyagers’ records give different 
suggestions, possibly, but the fact must be re. 
membered that in the prevailing temperature they 
refer to frozen meat frequently had to be cut by 
the fire with axe or saw, and sometimes was eat- 
en while still frozen. Of course our conditions 
are those that generally prevail under the usual 
household routine in temperate regions. 

If meat or game is actually frozen, it will keep 
until it begins to thaw; then the right conditions 
of heat and moisture will sooner or later occur that 
favor putrefaction. After it is once frozen or 
thoroughly chilled, any exposure to moderate 
temperature will cause it to taint rapidly. In 
damp summer weather meat that has been in the 
ice-house will spoil sooner than that which has 
not been exposed to any lower than the prevailing 
atmospheric temperature. Each of these points 
has its economic bearing when wholesale pur- 
chases are contemplated ; otherwise these articles 
would not be weighted with them. 

If the fore-quarter of meat is the best-flavored 
and cheapest, the hind-quarter yields relatively 
more flesh in proportion to fat and bone, especial- 
ly in the leg; this is why a leg of mutton, a round 
of beef, or a ham is chosen when a substantial 
meal is required for large meat-eaters. In order 
to balance its first higher price, there must be an 
abundant accompaniment of the cheaper vegeta- 
bles, and plenty of bread and other farinaceous 
foods, such as macaroni, rice, or Indian-meal 
mush, 

The superfluity of fat, which is the characteris- 
tic of prime meat, must always be preserved in 
order to maintain the balance of expenditure ; 
there is more than is required for cooking or 
eating, and too often the excess is thrown away 
or put into that abomination of waste and temp- 
tation, the cook’s grease tub. There is no need 
to leave on the meat in order to preserve it any 
more fat than will be required in cooking it; and 
when either suet or drippings are intended for 
cooking, they should be fresh and sweet; then 
they acceptably replace butter. After drippings 
are tried out or clarified, they will keep as well as 











butter or lard; they are cheaper than good but- | 


ter, and in general estimation preferable to lard, 
In the next article a use will be suggested for 
them which involves the greatest probable accu- 
mulation. These facts in mind, then, save all 
drippings ; keep them in earthen jars or in clean 
butter tubs, and use them for potting, basting, 
frying, seasoning meat gravies and minces, hash, 
fried onions, and fried potatoes, for making sauces 
for meat, game, and poultry pies, and for their 
pastry. 

When meat comes in from market, trim off all 
fat not absolutely required for cooking; this will 
be the excess about the kidneys and under the 
skin. For eating, epicures prefer the fat that lies 
upon the inner surfaces of meat, closely united to 
or incorporated with the flesh ; leave as much of 
this as will probably be eaten, and cut the rest 
carefully away, entirely free from particles of 
meat. The suet or kidney fat is excellent for 
mince-meat, plum-pudding, suet crust, and pud- 
ding, and even for the most delicate puff paste 
after it is specially treated; suet intended for 
these purposes may be kept fresh for several 
days by entirely surrounding it with dry flour, as 
pastry is sometimes kept by putting it into the 
flour barrel; the suet will not impart any taste 
to the flour if it is good. From the outer surface 
of meat cut all the superfluous fat without any of 
the flesh; to try it out cut it in half-inch pieces, 
put it over the fire in a thick saucepan, and keep 
it where the fat will melt without browning. As 
the fat melts, pour it into earthen vessels ; when 
nearly all the oil is extracted, the solid portions 
will begin to brown; these “scraps,” nicely 
browned and salted, can be eaten with baked or 
boiled potatoes. Special directions will be given 
later for trying out lard, in space devoted to cut- 
ting up and curing a bacon pig. . The last drip- 
pings, in which the scraps are browned, should be 
clarified, as should be all the drippings taken 
from soups, gravies, and meats during cooking. 
To clarify fat or drippings put them into a sauce- 
pan with plenty of cold water, and heat the water 
to the boiling-point; then take the saucepan off 
the fire and let its contents cool. When the fat 





is cold it can be lifted in large flakes from the 
surface of the water; if there is any dark sedi- 
ment on the under side scrape it off; the clarified 
drippings can now be packed in jars, or slightly 
warmed and poured into jars or bowls, Each 
kind should be kept in separate vessels, and used 
with reference to the flavor it will impart. Beef, 
pork, bacon or ham, veal, and poultry fat have 
marked individual flavors, and each is excellent 
when used judiciously. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
UNDER-CLOTHING. 


LL new under-clothing, whether of thick mus- 
L lin, pereale, linen, or sheer cambric, is made 
closer-fitting than formerly, and when worn over 
the jersey ribbed vests and drawers there need 
not be an uncomfortable wrinkle or fold over the 
wearer’s entire body. This is especially true of 
chemises, which had become such clumsy and 
bulky garments that many ladies abandoned them 
altogether. Now, instead of being gathered to 
a band around the neck, and with nearly two 
breadths of muslin about the waist, the chemise 
is cut in the French sacque shape, and to take 
away superfluous width below the bust, two or 
four darts are introduced there, while the top fits 
smoothly above the armholes, or so nearly smooth 
that only a drawing-string is needed, which may 
be a narrow tape run in a casing on the wrong 
side, or else narrow ribbon or a silk lacing string 
may pass through the eyelets of the embroidery 
or lace trimming. Ladder patterns, herring- 
bone or feather stitchings, are set in the darts of 
fine French chemises, while plainer garments have 
these seams neatly felled. Pointed V-shaped 
necks are on new chemises, and the fancy with 
Parisiennes is to trim these with a bias fold of 
lawn or linen put on with the open ladder stitch- 
ing, and a similar fold edges the armholes and 
does duty as sleeves. Such a garment adds no- 
thing to the size of the wearer, and is not in the 
way when worn under a low and sleeveless cor- 
sage. The end of the chemise is finished with 
a hem and ladder stitching, and in the summer- 
time will serve as a short petticoat under one of 
flannel, or merely one of walking-skirt length. 
Embroidery in small close designs done on the 
neck and sleeves of the garment is the most use- 
ful and durable of all trimmings for chemises. 
French needle-women excel in this close work, 
and have succeeded in copying the open designs 
as well, and their new fancy is to work eyelets, 
stars, wheels, and scallops in very pale blue or 
pink in button-hole stitches, Very fine torchon 
and Smyrpa laces and the open showy Medicis 
laces are the most used for all under-garments, 
because they are made of strong linen thread, 
and will wash and wear well. The imitation Va- 
lenciennes insertions and edgings are used on 
cambrie and percale garments, as these also are 
durable, but most women of experience have aban- 
doned lace trimmings that are torn to pieces in 
the laundry, and content themselves with rows of 
very fine tucks, ruffles of the material scalloped 
in button-hole stitches, and needle-work done di- 
rectly on the garment. The sheer, coarse-looking 
French muslins become closer when washed, and 
wear quite as well as the heavier and more costly 
percales. In buying these closely fitting gar- 
ments ladies should give the bust measure as 
used for dresses, and the neck of the chemise 
should be either two or four inches larger, as the 
wearer may. prefer. 

For night dresses, ladies who suffer from cold 
use at this season French sacque gowns made of 
fleece-lined piqué, trimmed around the neck, 
wrists, and down the front with a scant ruffle of 
the piqué two inches wide,the edges scalloped, and 
dots wrought in the scallops. The shape isa sacque 
front with a pointed yoke in the back ; this yoke 
is doubled for greater warmth, and there is a 
standing band around the neck to hold the ruf- 
fle, and on this band is set a strip of feather- 
stitched cambric, also on the sleeves and down 
the front. Those who object to thick garments 
in bed at any season of the year wear cambric 
gowns made with tucked yokes, trimmed with 
sheer nainsook embroidered ruffles that are con- 
sidered more becoming than those of thicker 
cambric embroidery. For serviceable and inex- 
pensive gowns, American muslins without dress- 
ing are used, and simply trimmed with neat Ham- 
burg edging. Very luxurious gowns and also 
dressing sacques are of India silk of the palest 
blue or rose shades, made in very loose and am- 
ple fashion, with wide collar and cuffs edged 
with a pleated frill of the silk. 

Flannel skirts are worn in colors in preference 
to white, and the trimming most used is wool 
lace of the same color. A great deal of feather 
stitching in rows above the hem, down each 
seam, and as heading for tucks is on such skirts, 
and a French fancy is for edging the hem with 
ball fringe of wool of the color of the flannel. 
Embroidery is still a favorite trimming, and the 
hand-made laces are liked on pale blue or scar- 
let flannels. Black Angora lace and sometimes the 
white Angora are used, the former for red skirts, 
and the latter for pale rose and light blue gar- 
ments. These skirts also show the desire for 
close-fitting under-garments, as they are now 
made without even a belt or yoke, the front and 
sides being narrowly gored to fit the figure, and 
the back shirred in three or four rows, and the 
whole is finished by a welting cord around the 
waist, with a deep facing. Crépéd silk under- 
skirts are among the luxurious things shown for 
warmer weather, and these have a flounce at the 
foot of muslin and Valenciennes lace. Medium 
warm short petticoats are made of fleece-lined 
piqué, with the edges embroidered and scalloped. 

For invalids and old ladies there are blanket 
wrappers for the chamber made of thick and 
fine colored blankets, with the woven border 
serving as the only trimming, and held around 
the waist by a very thick woollen cord and tas- 





sels. For night wear are gowns of white opera 
flannel made like those of piqué, and trimmed 
with tucks down the front and a scalloped ruffle. 
Wool corset covers made of finely woven jersey 
webbing are excellent for women with delicate 
lungs or with very slight figures. They are 
made high in the neck without sleeves, and may 
be had in white, black, or colors, with the neck, 
front, and armholes neatly scalloped. For those 
who can wear muslin there are French corset 
covers that have the embroidery done on the gar- 
ment in the serviceable way described for other 
garments. Heavy qualities of cotton or linen 
are chosen for drawers, and these are now made 
quite narrow at the knees and short, with a 
waistband that has a drawing-string at the top. 
Close needle-work done on the fabric is the most 
substantial trimming for these garments, and next 
this clusters of tucks with good torchon laces 
are most used. There are very handsomely 
trimmed drawers in sets to match the chemise 
and gown made with fine tucks in blocks alter- 
nating with squares of embroidery or Valen- 
ciennes insertion, or else with plain cambric 
blocks that are hem-stitched and have ribbons | 
passed through them. Flannel drawers for trav- 

elling and for very cold weather are shown in 
white and scarlet made with Turkish band and 
ruffle. | 


WARM JACKETS. 





Among the comfortable things shown for mid- 
winter use are short Zouave jackets of perforated 
chamois-skin to be worn under the dress, and 
cover the shoulders and chest well without being 
long enough to reach to the waist and enlarge it. 
Another useful garment to be worn between the 
dress and wrap is a wadded silk or satin basque 
made very smooth - fitting, lightly wadded, and 
without sleeves. This gives pretty roundness to 
the figure, as well as adding great comfort, when 
worn with the small cloth jackets or short man- 
tles now in fashion. 


HOODS AND ROBES FOR SLEIGHING. 

The sleighing carnival that followed quickly 
upon the holidays has brought into use most be- 
coming hoods of plush with fur trimming, or else 
entirely of seal-skin or of the black Persian lamb. 
These are of simpler and more graceful shapes 
than those formerly worn; the crown is smaller 
and better shaped, with a short cape that covers 
the neck but not the shoulders. Seal or Astra- 
khan turbans and high toques of cloth trimmed 
with Astrakhan are worn also in sleighs, and 
over these is tied a wide and long scarf of black 
lace to keep the ears warm. Dark robes of seal- 
skin or beaver, or of plush in imitation of these 
furs, cover the merry sleighing party, and also 
hang over the back of the sleigh. Fur tassels, 
or else the gay Russian plumes of yellow with | 
black, or red with black, or olive green in two | 
shades, stand high on each side of the front of 
the sleigh, on the harness about the body of the 
horses, and also near their heads. Black fur tas- 
sels are most used, but a novelty this season is 
the use of the light-colored badger tails and skins 
for tassels on the harness and for the robes in 
the sleigh. 


TOBOGGAN SUITS. 


Toboggan coats and jackets are made of col- 
ored blankets of great warmth with deuble- 
breasted fronts, and the blanket border around 
the lower edge for trimming. A pointed hood 
with a border is attached for ladies and children, 
but gentlemem wear a knitted woollen cap in 
preference. A wide belt or a fanciful sash is 
added, and the bordered skirt of the dress worn 
by ladies with short jackets is laid in broad kilt 
pleats, Bright blues and scarlets are the favor- 
ite warm colors, Moccasins and ribbed wool 
stockings complete the costume. 

INEXPENSIVE HOUSE DRESSES. 

Cashmere will remain in favor for house dresses, 
as it may be worn in this climate at almost all 
seasons of the year; hence the shelves of the re- 
tail shops are filled with large importations of all 
the old favorite colors and with some new spring 
shades. Lavender, heliotrope, pansy, and violet 
shades are in great quantities; blue of brighter 
hues is seen, also the clear china blue, the gray- 
blue, and dull India blue; grays in pale tints and 
light almond-colors are largely imported, and there 
are many of the green and olive shades that have 
of late been so fashionable in Paris. Ten yards 
are bought for a dress, with enough velvet of a 
darker shade for a plastron vest and collar, or 
else watered silk is chosen instead of the velvet, 
and is used as pointed revers from throat to bust, 
with a plastron between, while the space below 
is laced together. Two or three wide pleats of wa- 
tered silk will give the skirt a pretty side panel, 
and the remainder may have a long pleated apron 
and straight side breadths. If the fan-pleated 
apron is preferred, the silk should be pleated 
down the middle from belt to foot, and there 
should be a breadth of the silk gathered in the 
back of the skirt, with half a breadth of cash- 
mere on each side of it. This will make full 
straight drapery, as all back drapery is now held 
in a very narrow space. A watered sash may 
trim one side instead of a pleated panel. A lav- 
ender cashmere with pansy-colored velvet, or 
dark blue with watered silk of the same shade, 
or one of the new green or red cashmeres with 
black watered silk, will be found a pretty and 
becoming dress for home, and if made at home 
will cost very little money. 


HINTS ABOUT SPRING GOODS. 


The earliest hints of spring goods gleaned 
from enterprifing merchants point to the con- | 
tinued use of homespun, bouclé, and diagonal | 
woollens, with many canvas stuffs, for summer. | 
The homespun and twilled fabrics are softer | 
than the serges now in use, and are necessarily | 
of lighter weight, but retain the broad diagonals | 
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worn all winter. It is also promised that they 
are more firmly woven than the sleazy stuffs 
now in market, and will therefore not draw and 
fray easily. English serges of light weight in 
wide double diagonals promise to be the choice 
for dark blue woollen dresses instead of the 
flannel suits that most women, both young and 
old, consider a necessary part of the summer out- 
fit. These serges are also shown in cream white, 
in almond shades, and in the beige colors that 
are liked for house dresses or for city streets. 
Another fabric, less pronounced, but of excellent 
style, is camel’s-hair in natural écru and beige 
shades, woven in medium serge twills that will be 
sold in cloth widths for 75 cents a yard. Tobacco 
browns and blues of lighter shades than have 
been used of late are largely represented in the 
new stuffs. Stripes for parts of the dress are 
shown with nearly all plain goods. These stripes 
are from one to two inches wide, and self-colored. 
Bouclé stripes alternate with diagonal stripes of 
the same width, or else with canvas stripes of 
square meshes, or with smoother basket-woven 
stripes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Boutittier Broruers; 
and Srern Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 


THE ladies’ reception at the Union League 
Club is set down this season for the 28th inst., 
and will be more noteworthy and agreeable than 
usual, 

—It is said that the widow of the late King 
of Spain is now in her twenty-eighth year, and 
that her income is fifty thousand dollars a year 
not an exorbitant sum for one of her state 

—The new dramatic club which was to have 
been known as the Madison will call itself the 
Dramatic Social Circle. It will comprise two 
hundred or more subseribers, and it is intended 
to give two performances each month, some of 
them for charitable purposes. Members of the 
Circle are now rehearsing GILBEeRt’s Wedding 
March, which will be acted at some prominent 
theatre toward the end of this month. 

—What it costs to present a play with modern 
improvements may be inferred from the state 
ment of Mr. WiLson Barrett, who produced 
the late Lord Lyrron’s posthumous play at his 
London theatre, and after keeping it alive three 
weeks, found that he had lost thirty-five thou 
sand dollars, 

—Mr. R. H. Park, the sculptor who modelled 
the PoE memorial now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, will soon begin work on a statue 
of Vice-President CoLFax. 

—It is conceded by chess-players and by all 
who love that royal and wonderful game that 
the match between Mr. Sterirz and Mr. Zt 
KERTORT, One an Austrian and New- Yorker, the 
other a Russian and Londoner, is the most in- 
teresting event of the kind that has yet occurred. 
These men are without doubt the finest players 
in the world, more skilled perhaps than the la 
mented and brilliant American PauL Morpny. 
The English papers are somewhat disturbed at 
New York being chosen as a meeting place for 
the champions; but with Paut Morruy and 
Mr. STEINITZ as its representatives, our city has 
claims on chess-players that even London does 
not possess, 

—There are many delightful things in the pre- 
sent exhibition of Salmagundi at the rooms of 
the American Art Association, among others 
Mr. ALerep Kappes’s vigorous and imagina 
tive illustrations to the ‘“Idyls of the King.” 
Many of the most charming drawings exhibited 
are really magazine pictures, and the firm of 
Harper & Broruers, among others, is fully 
represented in the catalogue. 

—The Essex County Toboggan Club at Orange 
began its first season last week with bracing 
weather, a magnificent slide, and a hearty dispo 
sition to enjoy itself. There has been some 
fine tobogganing also in Albany and Saratoga, 
quite after the fashion of Montreal. The carni 
val at Burlington, by-the-way, will be given cer 
tainly in February. This, with another carnival 
at Montreal, will give brilliancy to a winter 
which promises, after all, to have its share ot 
snow and ice. 

—Although Mr. Witt1am WaLporr Astor is 
a comparatively new author, his success has been 
somewhat marked—marked enough, at any rate, 
to induce the managers of the Authors’ Club to 
add his name to the club’s distinguished list of 
members. 

—The Fencers’ Club, which has its rooms and 
galleries at 19 West Twenty-fourth Street, in- 
tends to give a reception in honor of its lady 
friends at the end of the present month—if pos- 
sible on the afternoon of the 30th. 

—The old house in Bosworth Street, Boston, 
where OLIVER WENDELL Hommes resided after 
his marriage, and where five children were born 
to him, is now being torn down, much to the 
disgust of those Bostonians and all Americans 
who regard with a genuine tenderness the genius 
of the **‘ Autocrat.’’ The latter has deseribed 
the house frequently in both verse and prose, 
and it is to him a link in the chain of memorable 
associations, 

—In sixty years no ruler of France—whether 
King, E:aperor, or President—has served out his 
full term of office. M. Jutes Grevy, now Pre- 
sident, will serve out his full term if he lives and 
stays where he is until the end of the present 
month. 

—Atarecent entertainment in Boston,Colonel 
T. W. HigGinson made his appearance as a poet. 
He read a sonnet of his own, called ** The Baby 
Sorceress,” as well as poems by Mrs. BuRNeTT 
and Miss GuINey. 

—It is admitted that the American Opera 
Company achieved a triumph with the revival 
of Orpheus and Eurydice, which, though one of 
the oldest of operas, is one of the sweetest, fresh- 
est, and most individual works that musical 
genius has produced. Orpheus and Eurydice is 
presented at the Academy of Music with beauti- 
: ind costumes, and, above all, in a 
quaintly poetic manner which is very touching 
and impressive. ‘The splendid voice of Madame 
HASTREITER—a dramatic mezzo-soprano of the 
first class—has captivated our public. Such a 
voice was not looked for. Madame Hasrreirer, 
like many accomplished women, was boru iu 
Keutucky. 
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South Kensington Designs. 
Figs. 1-11. 

We give herewith a 
number of new and taste- 
ful designs, in reduced 
size, from the South 
Kensington Roy- 

al School of 

Art Needle- 
W ork. 
W ork- 
ing pat- 
terns of 
some of 
these de- 
signs will 
hereafter be 
published, but a 
skillful worker can 
readily enlarge and 
modify the patterns to 
suit her needs. 
Fig. 1 is a child’s frock or 
French pinafore, trimmed with 
worked bands. These are easy to 
make, The one shown in the illus- 
tration is of white Roman satin, and 
the borders are worked in shaded 
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Fig. 2.—CUSHION FOR 
CHAIR. 
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Fie. 1.—CHILD'’S FROCK OR FRENCH PINAFORE. 


the designs being worked with sol- 
id crewel leaves and silken 
flowers. 

Fig. 10 is a fourfold 
screen, mounted in oak 
or ash, which can be 
stained black or 
any color, accord- 
ing to taste. 
That from 
which the 
drawing 
is taken 
has a 
green 
velvet 
ground, and 
is worked in 
various shades 
of gold and green 
silk, and its artistic 
effect is heightened by 
the fruit being worked in 
natural-colors in solid satin 
stitch. 

Fig. 11 is a rich and handsome 
couvrette of dark red diagonal, 
with a deep plush border of a 
slightly darker shade, and its 















Fie. 4.—CUSHION FOR ANGLE 
CHAIR. 








silks. These frocks are also very 
pretty made of linen or jean, 
and worked in crewel with some 
pretty outline pattern, and fin- 
ished off with a sash of colored 
Indian silk. 

The illustrations Figs. 2-5 


all-over design of conven- 
tionally arranged sprays of 
“ love-in-the-mist” is worked 
in graduated shades of dull red, 
the buds and centres of the 
flowers being solid filoselle, and 





show cushions for the seats and 
backs of the little angle 
chairs which are so pretty when 
thus ornamented ; they are made 
of black or stained wood, and 
the cushions are of cloth, vel- 
veteen, or plush. 

Figs. 2 and 8 are of cloth work- 
ed with shaded crewels in blues 
and blue-greens, a little silk be- 
ing used to brighten the flowers 
in the lightest parts; the flow- 
ers are solid work, and the 
leaves are in feather stitch. 

Figs. 4 and 5 have a plush 
ground, and the design is work- 
ed in shaded silk, with a little 
gold in the centre of the flower ; 
the. smaller cushion is tied to 
both sides of the angle forming 
the back of the chair, and they 
are trimmed with ball or other 
fringe. 

Figs. 6 and 7 represent work- 
baskets in three exactly similar 
carefully mounted on 
card-board, which are sewn to- 
gether in the shape of a Brazil- 
nut, the top being left un- 
sewn to form the opening. Fig. 
6 is of plush, with the design 
worked in silk and outlined 
with gold thread, and Fig. 7 is 
of velveteen solidly worked in 
natural -colored crewels, the 
lights being brought out by in- 
troducing a little silk. They 
are finished off by having the 
joints bound with silk cord of 
the same color as the ground, 
Charming little pincushions are 
also made in this shape with a 
tiny spray embroidered on them. 





pieces 








the petals, for which the light- 
est of the shades is used, 
outlined in feather stitch; the 
stems are worked with coarse 
crewel or tapestry wool, which 
is about twice the thickness of 
ordinary crewel. The size of 
this rich and attractive-looking 
piece of work is about four feet 
square, The design is most 
effective when worked in tones 
of the ground color, any con- 
trast in color serving to de- 





tract from its characteristic 
lightness, 





ONE WAY OF COLDS, 
A the time of the year when 
LA. one hesitates over the in- 
crease of outer clothing, it is 
well to remember that a warm 
and thick garment always ar- 
rests the evaporations of the 
body and incloses them, pre- 
venting their escape, and really 
causing them to saturate the 
clothing till one is, without 
knowing it, in a bath of warm 
vapor, This might do no harm 
if, at the very moment when 
this state of things is at its 
height, one did not on entering 
a house throw off the warm 
outer garment, and suffer a 
rapid cooling to take place, 
which endangers the health in 
chilling the vital organs almost 
as much as going without the 
outer garment altogether would 
have done. It is best, then, to 
keep on the outer garment for 
a few moments after entering 








Figs. 8 and 9 show glove and y 
handkerchief cases, which are 2 4 
made to match. Names or 
monograms can be worked on 
these; they are made of velvet, 





the house and ceasing motion ; 
and if this is too troublesome, 
then many physicians advise 
the wearing of only one thick 
garment when out-doors, to be 
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satin, or plush, lined with quilt- ws 
ed silk, and bound with cord, 
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Fie. 8. HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 








Fra. 6.—BRAZIL-NUT WORK-BASKET. 
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Fie. 8.—CUSHION FOR ANGLE CHAIR. 
Figs. 1-11.—EMBROIDERY 











replaced by one not so thick 
















































Fig. 10.—FOURFOLD SCREEN. 
DESIGNS.—Fromu tue Sourn Kensincton Royat Scnoot or Art NeEpie-Work. 


immediately on coming in, 





Fre. 9.—GLOVE CASE. 














Fig. 7.—BRAZIL-NUT WORK-BASKET. 




















Fie. 5.—CUSHION FOR ANGLE CHAIR. 
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THE HEIR OF 


THE AGES.* 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AvtHor or “A Breagar on Horsepack,” “ A Woman’s Venceance,” “ Brep 1x THE Bone,” 
“Tae Tatk or THE Town,” ETc. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
THE START. 


. [' you please, miss, Miss Melburn’s compli- 

ments, and she sends you a riding- habit, 
which she hopes will fit you,” were the first words 
that fell upon Miss Dart’s ears when she awoke 
in the morning. It brought home to her, with 
painful distinctness, all the events of the preced- 
ing day, which sleep had blotted out; it was not 
without a sharp twinge of trepidation that she 
remembered the unaccustomed thing she had 
promised to do to oblige the Squire. She gazed 
at her ordinary and familiar dress with the same 
sort of yearning with which Joan of Arc must 
have surveyed the armor which she was forbid- 
den to don. 

“Tf you please, miss,’ continued the maid, who 
was good-natured, simple, and, from deficiency of 
culture, had not the usual contempt of her class 
for governesses, ‘if you will ring the bell when 
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“Unless as a matter of practice,” murmured 
the Major, under cover of a dropping fire of en- 
velope flap and newspaper cutting, “ you will find 
it useless to make jokes in this house. We're a 
very serious family.” 

The observation, so far as it suggested that the 
miscarriage of her little pleasantry imputed dull- 
ness to her employer, was unwelcome to her; but, 
being human, she could not but be grateful to the 
person who had understood it. 

“It was unbecoming in me to joke at all,” she 
answered, gravely, 

“Of course,” he answered, mockingly, ‘“ We 
should revere the Squire and his relations, and 
always keep our proper stations,” 

“] wish you would not make such a noise with 
that paper, Jefferson,” exclaimed Mr, Melburn, 
irritably ; “it sets my teeth on edge.” 

“That's only natural, since it’s the Tory or- 
gan,” returned the Major, coolly. 

“T hope Miss Mary is not, after all, going to 





limits, she utilized the interval to nod to her half- 
brother ere sitting down before the tea-urn. 

This little by-play was a revelation to Miss 
Dart. If Miss Mary had been a less skillful act- 
ress, the governess would have known last night 
what, as matters were, she had been by no means 
convinced of, that Mr. Winthrop’s attentions were 
unwelcome to the young lady, and that she had 
made her new friend’s ignorance of horseman- 
ship the excuse for evading his companionship 
at the coursing meeting. But the other had play- 
ed her part so naturally that Miss Dart had sup- 
posed it quite possible that she had been stand- 
ing in the way of her wishes, as it was evident 
she had been in those of the Squire. 

This new knowledge melted her heart toward 
her pupil, since it showed that on her part the 
girl had something to forgive. Her coldness of 
the previous night was accounted for, if not ex- 
cused, So thoroughly had Miss Dart’s indigna- 
tion evaporated that there was none left to take 
what would have now seemed to have been its 
proper direction, namely, that of the Major, to 
whose interference the unpleasantry which had 
taken place was clearly due. He, at least, could 
scarcely have been ignorant of his sister’s feel- 
ings in the matter; but men, reasoned the gov- 
erness—no, not reasoned, said to herself—think 
so little of these things; they are always slightly 
inclined to be selfish ; and since her going to the 





jor, who, under cover of his great blonde mus- 
tache, retained the gravity of a judge; but it was 
very wrong of him and hard on her. Yet, some- 
how, she could not be so angry with him as she 
wanted to be. The Squire, however, was under 
no such restraint. 

“ Well, sir, and what of that 2?” he said, turning 
sharply on his son. ‘Has not man been given 
the fruits of the earth—I mean the beasts of the 
fields—for his sustenance and enjoyment ?” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Winthrop, assentingly; 
“and, as everybody knows, ‘there is no hare 
tender as a coursed hare.’ ” 

It was no doubt by accident, but here the Ma- 
jor’s elbow, trembling with suppressed merriment, 
touched that of his fair neighbor. Between her 
sense of humor and her sense of what was be- 
coming, poor Miss Dart could scarcely permit her- 
self to breathe. Fortunately at that moment the 
crunch of horses’ hoofs upon the gravel drew 
general attention to the windows, through which 
could be seen the grooms and helpers leading 
the five horses, two of which, of course, had side- 
saddles. 

“That is your nag, Miss Dart—old Seaman,” 
said the Squire, regarding the animals critically 
through his double eyeglass. Then he threw up 
a window and began talking to the groom about 
some animal not present, who had been “ fired,” 
in such a tender, regretful voice that one would 
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“*QUITE RIGHT,’ SAID THE MAJOR, WHO WAS RIDING, AS HE HAD PROMISED, AT HER BRIDLE-REIN.” 


you are ready for it, I will come and help you.on 
with it.” 

This offer Miss Dart accepted with effusion. 
The garment alarmed her; the getting into it 
seemed to her like returning to long clothes. The 
abigail not only performed her promise, but, when 
the habit was on, told her how Miss Mary was ac- 
customed to hold it, so as to permit of pedestrian- 
ism. After one or two essays she looked much 
less like a swan on dry land than I have seen 
some young ladies similarly accoutred. As the 
Major had hinted, it was scarcely possible, indeed, 
for Elizabeth Dart to look awkward; she had too 
much good sense. Even the going down-stairs to 
the breakfast-room was effected without mishap. 
She found the three gentlemen alone together, ar- 
rayed in sporting costume, with knee-breeches and 
top-boots—an attire she had never seen out of a 
circus; her own apparel, being familiar to their 
eye, fortunately courted no attention. 

“T see you have screwed your courage to the 
sticking-place, Miss Dart,” was all the allusion 
the Squire made to it, as he looked up for a mo- 
ment from his morning’s letters. 

“T hope it will prove so,” she answered, laugh- 
ingly; but the jest fell apparently upon deaf 
ears. 
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give us the slip,” observed Mr. Winthrop, pull- 
ing out his watch. 

“The slip? Why shguld she give us the slip?” 
inquired the Squire, frowning. 

“A very appropriate metaphor for a coursing 
meeting,” put in the Major, quickly. “So ho!” 
(imitating the cry of the sportsman who sees a 
hare sitting) “here comes the pretty puss her- 

9 
se 

The compliment, though well deserved—for a 
prettier creature than Miss Mary looked in her 
riding dress it would have been hard to imagine 
—did not seem to be appreciated by its object. 
Without so much as acknowledging the Major’s 
presence, or that of Mr. Winthrop, who got.up 
to greet her, she went straight up to the govern- 
ess and held out her hand. 

“T owe you an apology, Miss Dart, for being 
so late and lazy as to have suffered you to come 
down by yourself. I hope,” she added, in a lew- 
er tone, and glancing at the other’s habit, “that 
you have had no difficulties? If you had, how- 
ever, you have surmounted them famously.” 

She went up to her father, and, lifting her 
comely head on one side, received upon her cheek 
the hasty smear which formed the paternal kiss. 

To Mr. Winthrop, waiting patiently, glass in 
eye, she gave her hand, but very coldly, and 
when he retained it somewhat beyond the usual 





coursing meeting would add to his own plea- 
sure— 


“T do believe the air of our downs has done | 


you good already, Miss Dart,” observed Mary, 
breaking in on these reflections. 

Either it or something else had certainly given 
the governess a very high color, which the obser- 
vation considerably intensified. 

“T am sure that it is very wholesome,” she 
stammered, feebly. 

“T wish we could bottle it, and sell it in Lon- 
don,” said the Squire, regretfully. 

“ For sleeping draughts,” murmured the Major, 
dryly. 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Winthrop, “the downs 
air is capital for that—especially after coursing. 
It is the most admirable sport in the world, Miss 
Dart, as Miss Melburn here will tell you.” 


“T am sure she will think it a very pretty | 


sight,” said Miss Marvy, indifferently. 

“There is no objection to it either,” continued 
Mr. Winthrop, volubly, “ such as women—I mean 
ladies—make to pigeon-shooting; there is no 
cruelty to animals, and so on: a most innocent 
pleasure, I do assure you. Ask any one who has 
ever tried it.” 

“The hare, for example,” observed the Major. 

In spite of her efforts, Miss Dart could not re- 
strain a smile. It was all very well for the Ma- 


have thought he had been speaking of one of his 
wheat ricks. 

“Which horse did your father say was mine ?” 
inquired the governess of Miss Mary, in tones 
which she in vain endeavored to render indif- 
ferent. 

“The brown one. 
ing large ; he is very docile 

“That is what is said of elephants, Mary,” said 
the Major, remonstratingly 

“ T wish it was an elephant,” thought poor Miss 
Dart to herself, “then it would have a howdah on 
it instead of that thing.” And, indeed, it can not 
be denied that to a neophyte a side-saddle is not 
a symbol of security. 

Miss Mary had already assured her friend that 
her mother was too ill to see her that morning 
till after her return, but she herself went to take 
leave of her. There were certain packets con- 
taining lunch to be distributed to each member 
of the party, and the gentlemen had to provide 
themselves with cigars, so that it was twenty min- 
utes or so before they were all assembled on the 
carriage drive in front of the house and ready for 
the start. 

Mr. Winthrop stepped briskly forward to assist 
Miss Mary to her horse, but losing his eyeglass in 
the attempt, as usual, and fumbling to find it, she 
beckoned in the mean time to the groom, who, 


You must not mind hrs be- 


” 
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with his hand under her foot, landed her deftly 
in her seat on the instant. The Major stood in 
waiting to render the same service to Miss Dart, 
but perceiving the piteous look she cast from 
him to her gigantic steed—like a landsman who 
sees a mere rope thrown out to him to help him 
up a ship’s side—led the animal at once to an 
old mounting-stone, which, like some altar erected 
to the equine race, stood on one side of the en- 
trance steps, and therefrom she transferred her- 
self to the saddle without difficulty. For this 
thoughtful attention she felt truly grateful, and 
smiled her thanks on him, while he showed her 
how to hold her whip and reins. 

“The pommel will be a great temptation, but 

you must avoid it,” he said, gravely. “ Riding on 
horseback is like life itself: you must depend on 
yourself, and not on any extraneous aids.” 
“ “But if he begins to trot?” suggested poor 
Miss Dart, feeling as if she was on a mountain 
of the voleanic sort, the least movement of which 
would be fatal. 

“He never trots, it shakes his fat sides too 
much,” was the encouraging rejoinder; “and 
when he canters it is like a rocking-chair—danger 
there is none. But be assured I shall never leave 
your side till you have lost all fear of it.” 

“As he turned to mount his own champing and 
impatient steed, he raised his eyes to an upper 
window and lifted his hat, while at the same time 
a demure look, almost mocking by contrast with 
that which he had just been wearing, came over 
his features. Miss Dart followed his gaze, and 
beheld Mrs. Melburn, in a morning gown, looking 
fixedly at her. On her face, too, was an expres- 
sion she could not understand. It was one of 
pain and deep distress. Upon seeing that she 
was observed, however, she bowed and waved her 
hand with cold politeness. Before the governess 
could return her salute, the cortége began to 
move, and with it the mountain on which she sat. 
She had read, of course, of the motion of the earth, 
and had accepted it with other scientific theories, 
but it was her first experience of the actual fact. 


——— oo 


CHAPTER VIII. 
COURSING. 

Tue coursing meetings of to-day wear a strong 
resemblance to those of the race-course. The 
ratio in which sport and gain were wont to be 
mixed has become inverted, the strife is less for 
honor than for rewards; even the reward is not 
what it was, but takes the form of hard cash; 
and over “the pleasant fields and farms,” where 
the “fine old English gentleman” was wont to 
follow his favorite pastime, are now everywhere 
—amingled with the other cloven hoof—the foot- 
prints of the members of the betting ring. But 
even still, in out-of-the-way spots upon the windy 
hills, or in sheltered hollows of the down lands, 
there are meetings of the old kind, attended by 
squires and farmers only, and sometimes by fair 
equestrians. 

The downs—which, save for a few high-placed 
fir clumps, or a patch of furze taller than com- 
mon, are free from all obstruction to the view— 
seem made for such a sport. The road to Clap- 
per’s Down was up-hill all the way, for which the 
governess thanked her stars, since it necessitated 
a foot-pace; they climbed and climbed up the 
deep chalk road, till at last they reached the sum- 
mit of a great green plateau, which, unadorned 
itself by nature’s hand, looked down upon the 
varied beauties of three counties—hamlets, clus- 
tered round their gray-towered churches ; home- 
steads, with their compact farm-yards and forests 
of ricks about them ; the dull blue river, glinting 
coldly through the as yet unclothed trees, and 
winding along the low meadow-lands, till it hid it- 
self in some ancient town; here and there, far 
off, the smoke of a railway train, but not the train 
itself; nothing looked in motion, for the distance 
lent rest as well as enchantment to the view. The 
many-horsed wagons upon the open road seemed 
stationary, as also the nearer flocks of sheep to 
the right hand and to the left, though the clear 
notes of their bells told a different tale. 

Suddenly, in the hollow of the hill, the party 
from the Hall came upon a goodly sight: a body 
of some fifty men on horseback, preceded by a 
van-guard of a dozen more scattered at some dis- 
tance apart, like skirmishers—the voluntary beat- 
ers for the game. 

“T see a red coat!” exclaimed Miss Dart, whom 
the unaccustomed air, and the novelty of the ride 
and of all the objects about her, had greatly ex- 
cited: since Seaman still plodded soberly on his 
way her apprehensions had vanished, and enjoy- 
ment had taken their place. “I thought that 
only fox-hunters wore red coats.” 

* Quite right,” said the Major, who was riding, 
as he had promised, at her bridle-rein; “ that is 
the judge of the coursing; and between the two 
parties of horsemen in the turnip field you see 
another man in red on foot—that is the slipper. 
He holds the couple of greyhounds that are next 
to run in his leash, within which is a string— 
See, though we are a little late, we are yet in 
time—like tardy arrivals at a dinner party—for 
the first course. They have found a hare. Here 
she comes down the hill, straight for that fir 
plantation just below us. Now the dogs have the 
sight, look how they strain, and drag the slipper 
with them !” 

Through the clear air was heard the judge’s 
mandate, “Go”; and the greyhounds, fawn and 
white, the very types of speed and grace, bound 
forward simultaneously, taking three yards of 
ground for poor puss’s two. There is no doubt 
that they will soon come up with her; but as to 
catching her—see how she threw them out by 
that sharp turn, and scuds away up the hill—that 
is a very different matter. Down- hill, indeed, 
which is the way she must take, however indi- 
rectly, she has no chance; the dogs recover their 
Jost ground, gain on her, overtake her, arch their 
long backs in readiness to spring, when, with an- 








other and still sharper turn, like that of the wrist 
of a swordsman, she flies away again with her 
ears laid level with her back, and leaves her baf- 
fled foes thirty yards behind her. It is a species 
of circular sailing, which sooner or later must tire 
puss out; but in the mean while she approaches 
nearer and nearer to the plantation, which is her 
sanctuary from the jaws of death. The grey- 
hounds appear to be aware of this, and this time 
they come up with her, turn her, foree her down- 
hill, as it were, before her time; the fawn dog, 
who is leading, with outstretched neck makes a 
fierce grab at ler, and for his pains gets a mouth- 
ful of fur, but puss herself is through the fence 
and safe, not without hopes of dewy mornings 
yet to come next spring, and hours of snoozing 
in her cozy form through wintry noons. 

“Confound the beast!” exclaimed the Major, 
vehemently. 

“What!” cried Miss Dart, with indignation— 
her heart had been beating throughout the whole 
proceeding almost as fast as the hare’s—“ you 
don’t mean to say you are sorry she has escaped ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” he answered, emphatically ; 
then, after a moment’s hesitation, he added, “I 
am afraid I was not thinking of poor puss at all; 
the white dog belongs to us, you see, and has lost 
the course.” 

“But neither of them caught the hare,” she 
urged. 

“ Quite true; but the fawn dog turned her twice 
to the other's once, and stuck to her all along, 
though he tripped at last.” 

Then he explained to her how “a turn” is when 
the hare swerves from her course, and “a wrench” 
when she swerves still more sharply from it, and 
that “a trip” is when a dog seizes the hare and 
fails to kill it. 

She listened with an interest that amazed him; 
the spectacle of a female nature easily roused to 
enthusiasm and greedy for things new and strange 
was a novelty to him, and encouraged him to pur- 
sue a topic which, truth to say, he cared little about. 

“The race is by no means to the swift in these 
matters,” he continued, smiling. “The judge, 
yonder, has to take all the circumstances of the 
case into account: whether the hare bends round 
toward one dog or the other; or whether one 
fails to catch sight of pussy at the first glance, 
and therefore has a bad start. Nothing escapes 
his consideration.” 

“That is not so in human life,” observed Miss 
Dart, gravely. 

“True; there is none to handicap us properly 
in the struggle for existence.” He looked at her 
very curiously for a moment, but she did not ob- 
serve it; her gaze was fixed upon the scene be- 
fore her; it seemed as though she had made the 
reflection to herself without expectation of any 
rejoinder; perhaps the form in which he had 
couched his reply had been unintelligible to her, 
but her inattention piqued him. 

“| suppose, Miss Dart, you consider that, being 
a soldier, I am incapable of philosophic reflections, 
or even of sympathy.” 

“No, Major Melburn, certainly not that,” she 
answered, hurriedly, and with a faint flash. “It 
did strike me, however, that we must needs re- 
gard the matte you spoke of from very different 
stand-points. To you, if the world does not seem 
the best possible place of all worlds, it neverthe- 
less shows its sunny side. It must strike you 
that the doctrine of compensation—of redressing 
the balance—is a somewhat superfluous theory ; 
while to me—well, I don’t complain; but my 
lines have fallen in less pleasant places.” 

“ And yet it is said,” he answered, in low tones, 
“that ‘lightly comes the world to those who are 
cast in gentle mould.’” 

“T am afraid I can take very little comfort 
from that circumstance, even if it were fact,” she 
answered, smiling, but with a certain severity too. 
“JT am not made of sugar-plums, I do assure you.” 

“T never supposed you were,” he answered, 
gently. “I know many young ladies who are 
composed of that material, and you are not in 
the least like them. .. . This is a pretty sight, is 
it not?” 

They had now almost joined the company upon 
the opposite hill. There had been another course, 
and puss had again reached the plantation in safe- 
ty, round which, “ though lost to sight, to memory 
dear,” her baffled pursuers were vainly straining 
their keen eyes for her. The dogs that had not 
yet run were standing about in pairs, clothed (as 
if they had been Jtalian greyhounds) in party- 
colored garments, with only their legs and heads 
exposed to view, like so many miniature race- 
horses. Upon glossy hunters with arching heads 
and champing mouths, or upon stout, sturdy cobs, 
rode the gentry and yeomen of Downshire—a 
mounted troop such as no other land could prob- 
ably furnish, with here and there a grotesque ex- 
ception, such as some case of obesity upon a Shet- 
land pony, or a more independent than wealthy 
sportsman perched on the tottering hind-legs of 
a Jerusalem pony. There were also half a dozen 
of dear John Leech’s little boys upon the backs 
of infinitesimal ponies, all mane and tail. Here, 
too, rode the stewards of the meeting, with red 
and white ribbons at their button-holes, and'with 
choice expressions in their mouths for folk who 
would ride over the untried ground and start the 
hare when there were no dogs to follow her; cu- 
rious it was to mark the nice gradations of treat- 
ment to which these trespassers were subjected 
—how the transgressing Squire was expostulated 
with, and the erring yeoman sworn at, and the sim- 
ple smock-frocked pedestrian fairly horsewhipped 
back into his proper place. Besides these, there 
were the camp-followers—heterogeneous vehicles 
which could be only deseribed with charity ge- 
nerically as “ four-wheelers” ; a plague of gigs, nu- 
merous as the flies of Egypt, and of every color 
in the rainbow; dog-carts—literally dog-carts— 
which had carried the various candidates for the 
stakes from their distant kennels or from railway 
stations ; and a covered cart, ordinarily used by 
some village carrier, but filled on this occasion 








with creature comforts, and resembling a peri- 
patetic public-house. The spectacle would have 
been interesting and exciting to almost any one, 
but to Elizabeth Dart it was entrancing, for it 
was a new page of human nature. 

“So ho!” cries a sharp-eyed farmer; “there 

she lies under the gray grass yonder.” How 
close she sits, well knowing what all this rout 
has come about, and determined not to stir'a leg 
till she is whipped up. Fatal mistake, puss, sure- 
ly, to lose the precious moments while thy canine 
enemies are scores of yards away, and the slipper 
does not even know of thy existence! This time 
it is resolved that all escape to the plantation 
should be cut off. The horsemen ride off to left 
and right, and make a lane through which she 
must needs run to the downs. Push forward, 
boys, upon your pigmy steeds to the front, for 
you too will need all the start you can get. 
" Up comes the red judge upon a fresh horse, 
and the red slipper (poor fellow!), on the same 
pair of feet; some good soul, however, presently 
lends him a horse to mount the hill. There is a 
crack of a hunting-whip, and off starts a long- 
legged hare straight for the down-land; away go 
the fleet dogs, and away the regiment of miscel- 
laneous cavalry, the elephantine Seaman and his 
fair burden, to whom he imparts the equable mo- 
tion of a rocking-horse, among them, and away 
the four-wheels, and the gigs, and the peripatetic 
public-house. These last work up the least per- 
pendicular hill, which happens to be ploughed 
land, like so many teams. 

The stout hare holds her own; and when the 
horsemen, who have been hanging on the steep 
like flies on a window-pane, reach the summit, 
the dogs and she are a mile away. 

Ladies who ride to hounds are, as a rule, 
no more enthusiastic than are male sportsmen ; 
they are diffuse about dogs and horses and the 
details of the chase, but they feel little excite- 
ment in it save of the physical kind; they enjoy 
the excursion, but feel nothing of the poetry of 
motion it affords, beside which that of the ball- 
room sinks into insignificance. With Elizabeth 
Dart it was different; she seemed to be carried 
out of herself into another world; the rush of 
the wind, the beat of her horse’s feet upon the 
springy turf, were music to her; for the moment 
she experienced supreme enjoyment, and her face 
showed it. 

“Tt is like champagne, is it not ?” exclaimed 
the Major, as he galloped by her side. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, smiling; “I 
never tasted champagne.” 

The Major stared at her in undisguised amaze- 
ment, a woman who had never tasted champagne 
was a phenomenon to him—nay, an anomaly. A 
child who had never tasted sugar would have 
astonished him less, though, to be sure, he knew 
little about children. In a general way sitplici- 
ty had no charms for him; but in this case it 
had a certain piquancy. He had the sense to 
admire the frankness of a reply which was also 
a confession; for how poor, he reflected, must 
have been the surroundings and how humble the 
bringing up of one who had attained maturity 
without an experience so ordinary and matter of 
course ! 

At this moment a circumstance occurred which 
rather disenchanted our heroine with respect to 
coursing: the hare, which had been nearing the 
sanctuary—a fir grove—in the usual manner, in 
one of her turns—not good enough, alas! to de- 
serve another—got caught in the air by one of 
the dogs, and uttered a horrible ery of torture. 
Miss Dart’s hands dropped the reins and flew up 
to her ears. 

“How can you be so rash!” cried the Major. 
“If I had not been beside you”—for his hand 
had seized her bridle at once—“ you might have 
broken your neck !”’ 

His apprehensions were probably exaggerated, 
since Seaman was an animal as little given to 
stumbling as to running away; but she could not 
but acknowledge his solicitude. 

“IT did not know our pleasure was to be pur- 
chased at such a price,” she answered. Her pu- 
pil’s face, too, though she must have been used 
to such incidents, wore a look of distress. 

“Cried like a child, didn’t she, Miss Mary?” 
observed Mr. Winthrop, with the air of one who 
hits on an appropriate metaphor. Her eyes spoke 
for her, but the girl made no reply; a shudder 
ran through her frame. Perhaps she was not 
thinking solely of the poor hare. 

“Tt was a shocking sight,” she murmured. 

“Tt is, at all events, what all hares must come 
to, unless they’re shot,” he answered; and then 
added, with some irritation, “I think, too, that 
you might have remembered that it was my 
dog.” 

“That disposes of the tie, does it not?” ex- 
claimed the Squire, riding up. “ Mary, you should 
congratulate Winthrop.” 

“T am glad that Mr. Winthrop has won the 
stakes,” she answered, mechanically. Then, turn- 
ing to the governess, she exclaimed: “I am sure 
I ought to congratulate you too, Miss Dart. How 
capitally you have got on with Seaman !” 

“ And kept on,” putin Mr. Winthrop. “That's 
rather good, Jefferson—eh ?” and he prodded his 
friend humorously with the crop of his whip. 

“T think it very good,” replied the Major; 
“that is,” he added, dropping his voice so that 
Miss Dart alone could hear, “ for you.” 

“We must drink Winthrop’s health at dinner 
to-night,” exclaimed Mr. Melburn, exultingly. 

“Yes, and in champagne,” said the Major. 

The Squire made a wry face; there were rea- 
sons why he was inclined to be hospitable to his 
guest, but at the same time there are limits to 
hospitality. 

As they turned their horses homeward, “ Did 
you see how the governor’s face fell, Miss Dart,” 
asked the Major, “when I suggested his giving 
us champagne? He is uncommonly chary of his 
fizz.” 


“Then I think it was very wrong of you to 








suggest it,” she answered, with severity, for she 
felt that it was also very wrong of him to make 
her the recipient of such information. “If you 
knew that it would annoy your father, why did 
you do it?” 

“ Well, if you really wish to know the reason,” 

he answered, with a smile, “it was on your ac- 
count; since you told me just now that you had 
never tasted champagne, I was determined that 
you should have an early opportunity of doing 
80.” 
“ Really, Major Melburn, you must have a poor 
opinion of me,” she answered, stiffly, “ to suppose 
that I entertain any such ambition. I have no 
more curiosity in the way of wine than of to- 
bacco.” 

“Well, I have seen some very distinguished 
young women, with handles to their names, too, 
for whom even tobacco has had charms.” 

“T neither envy them their taste nor their han- 
dles to their names,” was the chilling rejoinder. 

“Now don’t be angry with me,” said the Ma- 
jor, penitently. ‘I know you are quite another 
and very superior sort of person to them, but 
you did say the other evening—I mean yester- 
day, but somehow or other I seem to have known 
you so much longer—that you thought it was a 
good thing to have some experience of everything, 
big and little, so long as it was not harmful, and 
I thought that even champagne was not too small 
a thing to be left out of the category. Iam aw- 
fully sorry if I have offended you.” 

“You have not offended me, Major Melburn.” 

“Nay, but it is clear I have,” he answered, 
comically, “I am not like Winthrop yonder, 
who never knows when he has put his foot in it; 
at all events, be so good as to say you forgive 
me.” 

“Very well, Major Melburn, I forgive you.” 

She looked up, and noticed Miss Mary’s eyes re- 
garding her with the same strange expression she 
had noticed in Mrs. Melburn’s face when she had 
started from the Hall.that morning. There was 
pity in it as well as pain, she felt, but its mean- 
ing, though her wits were keen to mark the 
thoughts of others, was hidden from her. The 
physiognomists may boast as they please, but the 
human countenance is not, after all, so easy to 
translate as a Greek play with a crib. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE CANTANKEROUS WIFE. 


A FOLK-TALE FROM THE RUSSIAN OF 
AFANSIEF. 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 

N old times, in the government of Novgorod, 

there lived a wife on such bad terms with her 
husband that she became a proverb in her neigh- 
borhood. No matter what he said, she was sure 
to take the opposite ground. If he told her to 
get up early and prepare his breakfast, she would 
lie in bed without stirring for three long days; 
if he said, “ Come, now, my dear, it’s time for you 
to go to sleep,” she would stay awake, talking all 
the while, till daybreak. Once, when the poor 
man ventured to ask her to make some pancakes, 
she flew into a rage, and cried, 

“Pancakes, you thief! you don’t deserve a pan- 
cake.” 

“All right, my love; don’t make pancakes, 
then, if T don’t deserve them,” le answered, oh! 
so meekly. 

“I'd like to know who is to keep me from 
cooking what I please in my own house,” she 
screamed at this. ‘ Pancakes I’m going to make, 
a good two-gallon potful, and you shall eat them 
every one.” 

So for once the poor husband got his fill of 
pancakes, but luck was not always on his side. 

Things went from bad to worse, until at last 
the man took to wandering in the woods, afraid 
to set his foot upon the threshold of his home. 
One day, while picking a few berries to appease 
his hunger, he pushed aside a bush, and there be- 
neath it saw a pit apparently bottomless. An 
idea came to him. If he were to put his wife 
into the pit, might not it teach her a good lesson % 
So, returning home, he plucked up courage to ad- 
dress her in a pleasant tone: 

“If I were you, wife, I wouldn’t go into the 
wood to pick berries. It really is not safe there.” 

“Safe, you bugbear! What is that to you? 
I can take care of myself,I think. IH go into 
the wood this very day.” 

“ Well, go, if you must, my love; but on no ac- 
count go near the great big currant bush I’ve 
marked with a white stone at the root.” 

“You want to keep all the currants for your- 
self, you greedy brute,” cried the captious wife. 
“ Be sure I'll have my share.” 

So saying, she ran out into the woods like a 
mad creature, never resting until she had picked 
and eaten all the fruit from the currant bush 
marked with a white stone at the root. As she 
picked the last bunch the greedy creature leaned 
over to see if none remained on the far side of 
the bush. Over she went, headlong into the pit, 
and the last words her husband heard from her 
were these: “Oh, when I get out, won’t I—” 

The rest he fortunately could not understand, 
owing to the rapidity of the lady’s disappearance. 
Returning home joyfully, he made a feast of ev- 
ery good thing to eat he could discover in the 
cupboard. Climbing up on the stove, he stretched 
his legs out for a comfortable nap, but not until 
after he had enjoyed a grand smoke, the like of 
which he had not known since the day his honey- 
moon setin. After three days of rest that seem- 
ed like heaven, the man resolved to go and find 
out how matters were progressing in the pit. 
Taking a long cord, he let it down into the aper- 
ture, aud by-and-by he felt something tugging at 
the end of it. 

“There she is! the poor dear creature— 
sprightly as ever! I recognize her vicious way 
of jerking. I thought she could stand three days 
of it.” 
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In high spirits, he began hauling in the line, 
and soon brought to view, not his spouse, but 
a little black demon, wriggling tremendously. 
Frightened out of his wits, the peasant was about 
to cast the imp back where it came from, but 
the creature wept bitterly, entreating him not to 
do so. 

“Don’t send me home again, peasant; let me 
out, if you have any mercy. Home is no longer 
home down yonder since she made her appear- 
ance. Three days ago a scolding woman fell 
down there, and since then we are all utterly 
worn out with her. Only let me stay on earth, 
and I'll promise to do you a good turn.” 

“Then she’s no better?” cried the alarmed 
man. 

“ Worse, if possible,” said the imp. “She does 
nothing but talk of what she will do when she 
catches you again.” 

“ Perhaps it is as well not to disturb her,” an- 
swered the husband, hastening away from the 
mouth of the pit. The imp, well pleased, trotted 
at his heels, and as they walked, proposed to his 
benefactor a business partnership. 

“Suppose we go together to the town of Vo- 
logda. I'll take to tormenting folks, and you 
shall cure them. What say you, peasant? Can’t 
you see money in the scheme ?” 

The peasant, after cogitating awhile, agreed to 
the proposition. When they reached a fine house 
belonging to a merchant who had a wife and 
several daughters, the imp insinuated himself 
through the key-hole of the door, and fell to 
playing tricks upon the women, which fairly 
drove them crazy. The doctor of the village 
came, and the priest came, and all the old gossips 
gathered around the house. But nothing could 
be thought of to relieve the possessed women, till 
finally our friend the peasant, dressed like a ven- 
erable man, presented himself upon the threshold, 
offering to drive away the evil spirit. In despair, 
the people allowed him to see the patients, when 
lo! at the first sound of the new-comer’s voice 
the afflicted ones became quiet and submissive. 
In the end he succeeded in curing them entirely, 
so effectually putting to flight the fiend that his 
grateful hosts loaded him with money, and fed 
him on pies and beer. 

This enterprise, repeated from house to house, 
soon filled the pockets of the partners. They 
were obliged to hide away the gold that came to 
them in bagfuls. At last, one day, the imp, who 
was getting a little uppish, remarked to his friend 
the peasant: 

“It seems to me you’ve made money enough 
by this time. I’ve about made up my mind to 
leave the firm, and give up business altogether. 
Now [ll agree to let you have all the gold, if 
you’ ll promise not to drive me away from the next 
person I take possession of. It’s time I was hav- 
ing a little fun upon my own account.” 

The next thing that was heard of was the ill- 
ness of the Boyar’s daughter, the beauty of the 
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town. She was quite out of her mind, they said, 
threatening to eat everybody who came into her 
presence. 


“So that’s what you are up to, my lad,” said 
the peasant, suspecting the absent imp. He went 
to the Boyar’s house, where he was greeted joy- 
fully. 

“Can you cure my poor daughter?” asked the 
unhappy Boyar. Promising to do his best, the 
pretended physician told the Boyar to assemble 
all the towns-people, together with the coachmen 
of the place, in the street outside the house. 
Moreover, he gave orders that at a given signal 
from the window of the sick-room the coachmen 
should all crack their whips, and the people 
should ery out as he directed. This done, he went 
into a room, where the Boyar’s beautiful daugh- 
ter flew at him, biting and snapping. Opening 
the window, he gave the signal, when instantly 
arose a tumult of shouts and cries from without, 
with the cracking of whips and yells of “The 
cantankerous wife has come !” 

On hearing this, the imp rushed out of the 
Boyar’s daughter, and appeared before the pea- 
sant, with his hair standing straight upon his 
head, his eyes staring wide with terror. 

“Tt can’t be true, peasant? She hasn’t really 
come here ?” 

Louder and louder arose the cries, “ The can- 
tankerous wife has come !” 

“Where can I take refuge, peasant ?”’ scream- 
ed the imp, now thoroughly overcome with 
fear. 

“ Alas, my poor friend, I know not, unless you go 
back to the pit,” said the peasant. “It is certain 
she won’t wish to return there.” 

“Good-by,” cried the imp, and was off like a 
flash to the pit, and to the company of the can- 
tankerous wife also, since she never came back to 
earth, not even when the peasant wedded the 
Boyar’s pretty daughter. 





MODERN KITCHENS. 


A NATIVE cook of the last generation would 
be as much out of place in a modern kitch- 
en as a Pawnee belle in a Fifth Avenue drawing- 
room—Aunt Viney, for example, the acknow- 
ledged chef among all the neighboring estates. 
She cooked in a shed with a neatly swept dirt 
floor. A stove, a bottomless chair, and a store 
box on its side, serving a8 a table and receptacle 
for pots and kettles, were all the furniture she 
needed. The wood-pile was down by the spring, 
and Ikey and Lize were always at the tobacco 
barn or riding the colts when either water or 
wood was wanted. 

Aunt Sukey tried town ways after the disrup- 
tion of the family, and her experience, though 
brief, was conclusive. 

“Laws! Aunt Viney, when that peart an’ sas- 
sv yallow girl took the cob or somethin’ out, and 
the water run right out a bung-hole in the wall, 
T thought of ol’ Moses, an’ stood my ground. 
But when I see that girl bringin’ fire out similar 





not a half-foot away, I made tracks down dat 
street, for it ain’t Scriptur’ for fire an’ water to 
come out the same wall. I done put my foot in 
dat beswitched house no mo’. Brother Lee Tabb 
he wen’ back and fetched my kyarpet-bag, an’ 
here I is for to stay.” 

Ignorant and untrained as the American 
housekeeper believes her servant to be, that she 
remains unabashed and at ease among the many 
appliances that science, forethought,and skill have 
provided for the exercise of her profession, im- 
plies broader education and more complete con- 
trol of her faculties than she gets credit for. 

To Aunt Viney or Aunt Sukey a cook in ane 
of the kitchens found in some of the new apart- 
ment-houses would seem like an enchanted prin- 
cess in a tower, and with invisible sprites always 
near to do her bidding. 

The wails are covered with white enamelled tiles 
smooth and lustrous as satin. The sinks are of 
porcelain or white enamelled iron, The nickel- 
plated stop-cocks and pipes shine like silver, 
and her range is adorned with shining bands of 
metal. The hood, like a snowy pent-house, glis- 
tening with white enamelled paint, gathers up 
the odors and transmits them to the kindly 
draught. The floor is covered with mosaic tiles, 
and is guiltless of dust or stain, On one hand is 
the dresser of polished ash, with inclosed cab- 
inets of shining glass, niches, and drawers, and ar- 
ranged for her service with as much considera- 
tion as is the jewel case of her mistress, or the 
carved teak-wood cabinet in the drawing-room for 
its wealth of bric-a-brac. 

On the other hand is the ruddy copper boiler 
and her suite of sinks. Standing before the 
range, she thus holds her four-in-hand and moves 
on to the successful end—dinner. For the finer 
work a little removed is the pastry table with its 
marble slab and rill of ice-water from the re- 
frigerator coil. 

With a row of electric bells she summons her 
prime minister, the janitor, to do her bidding, 
perhaps to send up the coal, or mayhap the ice. 
And if he delays, a speaking-tube as easily gon- 
veys her opinion of his profession, or equally 
with milder converse she may engage the ear of 
the butcher, baker, or grocer’s boy, her old 
friends of the area. There is something ideally 
suggestive in the thought of the daily food com- 
ing from smoking altars thus surrounded, that 
can not be associated with the dark cellar-like 
kitchen of the usual town house. In the newer 
and more conspicuous residences the kitchen is 
raised to a department of the interior, with its 
subordinate bureaus and staffs; but with these 
we have not to do, 

In one private house in New York city the 
experiment has been tried, and successfully, of 
having all the domestic offices on the top floor. 
The servants’ rooms are in the front of the 
house, midway is the laundry, with its tiled floor, 





tubs, and special stove. A servants’ sitting- 
room separates the laundry from the kitchen. 


The latter is a large room with four windows; 
two to the east catch the first rays of morning; 
two to the west receive the enfeebled beams of 
the setting sun. All day long the room is bathed 
in light and sunshine. 

The organization is very simple. A hydraulic 
lift at stated intervals brings up the kitchen re- 
enforcements, coal for the week, ice, groceries. 
A dumb-waiter communicates with the dining- 
room on the second floor. The cold room on the 
roof keeps the perishable food in any quantities. 
The mistress assures me that the arrangement is 
in every way a gain. The servants are better 
and happier, because they have their being under 
more wholesome conditions. They take no extra 
steps. The cook and laundress have no occasjon 
for leaving their floors, while the waiter and house 
girl ascend only for their meals. Whoever at- 
tends to the furnace attends to the lift. The 
house, moreover, is free from the odor of perpet- 
ual dinners that distinguishes the greater number 
of city interiors, and the expense of the kitchen 
is sensibly reduced in the gas bill alone. 

Whereas at one time the kitchen was assigned 
to that part of the house which could be used for 
no more conspicuous purpose, it now receives the 
first consideration from many architects. An 
architect who has views on the subject says: “A 
square kitchen is the greatest extravagance. 
The space behind the cook is lost. A kitchen 
should be oblong and not too large. The range 
should occupy the middle of one of the long 
walls, and be provided with a hood to carry off 
the odors. 

On one side should be the dresser, with re- 
ceptacles for what is needed by the cook. On 
the other side should be her table and sinks. 
By such an arrangement she has everything at 
her command without taking extra steps. The 
kitchen should in no case communicate with the 
dining-room, but with the butler’s pantry. And 
further to do battle against pervading odors, in 
some kitchens the dinner is sent in by capacious 
drawers on rubber wheels, which are drawn out 
by the butler, and in that way the aperture is 
never left undefended. 

The fuel used influences the arrangement and 
methods of all kitchens. Anthracite coal, for 
example, which produces so much heat from a 
small fire, has almost excluded the use of the spit 
that is so prominent a fixture in English and 
French kitchens. The heat is a serious burden 
to the cook, whose duties confine her closely to 
the range. In country houses the architect who 
has views plants the range in an ingle nook 
which incloses also a window, while the hood as- 
sists in carrying off the heat. Such an arrange- 
ment has been found at least to keep the kitchen 
proper, even in midsummer heats, at a comfort- 
able range in temperature. 

In many of the new houses the ranges are 
provided for heating by gas, and if the means for 
destroying its odor and oxygen-consuming prop- 
erties can be made effective, it will still further 
work an important revolution in kitchens. 





WASHINGTON ETIQUETTE. 
TIQUETTE as it prevails at Washington is 
4 little known outside of the capital. The 
rules of society here are different from those of 
the drawing-room circles of any of the cities of 
the United States, and as this country is a repub- 
lic, they necessarily differ from those of the court 
circles of Europe. Washington has a court, how- 
ever, and by a set of precedents which have grown 
up since the beginning of our government, it has 
a rigid set of unwritten rules governing social 
action. Strangers find these rules rather embar- 
rassing and somewhat hard to comprehend, and 





, many curious stories arise from their ignorance. 


In the ordinary American cities the resident calls 
upon the stranger, and a person higher in rank 
than his neighbor is expected to make the first 
advance in the way of a call. At Washington, 
strangers in all cases are expected to make the 
first call, and those of a lower rank are obliged 
by etiquette to call first upon their superiors. 

The social world of Washington is composed 
of three great circles. First, there is the official 
class, with the President and all of his employés, 
and officers of the army and navy, and Congress- 
men of both Houses; second comes the quasi- 
official class, or the foreign legations ; and lastly, 
the class which includes residents of Washington, 
and people who come here to spend the winter, 
and transient visitors. Of all these the President 
stands at the head, and his wife, or sister, as it 
happens to be in the present case, the lady of the 
White House, is the leading lady of Washington 
society. Next to the President comes the Vice- 
President and his wife, then the Supreme Court, 
then the cabinet, and then foreign ministers and 
Congressmen. Minor officials, such as army of- 
ficers, those connected with the navy, and the 
heads of departments, each has a position in ac- 
cordance with the precedence of his office; and 
in the order of a state reception, such as that of 
New-Year’s Day, you will find twenty-five degrees 
of social rank between the President and the 
chiefs of department bureaus. Think of it— 
twenty-five degrees of rank in the social circles 
of a Republic ! 

The President at Washington has somewhat 
the same rules as those of the sovereign of a 
European country as to his callers. He re- 
ceives calls, but never returns them, except in 
the case of a King or the President of an inde- 
pendent government, and, according to Washing- 
ton rules, the King or President in this case must 
make the first call. The President has the right 
to regulate his own hours of calling, and Mr. 
Cleveland has changed those of his predecessors, 
in that he receives no callers upon Saturdays, and 
in that he has a fixed hour on three afternoons 
of each week, when he stands up in the East 
Room and allows all who come to pay their re- 
spects to shake his hand. On such oceasions he 
is able to get through with his visitors at the rate 
of several hundred per hour. He rarely stops 
to talk with any except personal acquaintances, 
and only kisses such babies as are especially 
sweet, or as are pushed into his face by anxious 
mothers. 

Cabinet ministers in calling upon the President 
are ushered in without cards during official hours, 
and Senators and Representatives are received 
every day,except cabinet days,without cards,from 
10 a.m. to 12 M. 

The title of the President is simply “ The Pre- 
sident,” and when one addresses him, the proper 
form is “ Mr. President,” and not “ Your Excel- 
lency.” Mrs. Washington always spoke of Gen- 
eral Washington as “ the President,” and to have 
called him “ General” or “ Mr.” would have been 
in bad taste. An invitation from the President 
is equal to a command. It supersedes all other 
invitations, whether accepted or not, and demands 
an immediate reply in writing to the President. 
The form of address to be used is “The Presi- 
dent: Sir.” And the President in answering nev- 
er uses “ Yours truly” or “ Your obedient serv- 
ant,” but simply signs his name. 

The lady of the White House takes precedence 
over all others in Washington society, and in- 
deed in the whole country. She is known as 
the first lady of the land. She does not return 
calls, but her duty is to receive with the Presi- 
dent and preside over his dinners. At state din- 
ners the President sits in the centre of one side 
of the dining-table, and the lady of the White 
House opposite him. During the past season 
Mrs. McElroy always received on a Saturday 
afternoon. Mrs. Dolly Madison used to return 
salls, and devoted three hours of each day ex- 
cept Sunday to this duty. When Washington 
city was a village of less than ten thousand in- 
habitants this was possible, but at present, 
when the calls of an afternoon may reach the 
number of a thousand, the returning of the 
valls is out of the question, as will readily be 
believed. 

The President is expected to give state din- 
ners—one to the members of the cabinet, one 
to the diplomatic corps, one to the Supreme 
Court, and one to the Senators and Representa- 
tives. President Arthur, in addition to this, 
dined nearly all of the prominent people of 
Washington, and every Senator and Representa- 
tive had a seat at his dining-table at each session. 
President Cleveland will probably give only those 
dinners provided for by law. At these state 
dinners all are in full dress, the military wearing 
the most gorgeous of their uniforms, and the 
diplomates coming out in their court robes and 
medals. 

The social season at Washington begins, as far 
as the Supreme Court is concerned, in October ; 
as it relates to Congress, with the opening of Con- 
gress, early in December; and as to general fash- 
ionable society, with the official reception of the 
President on New-Year’s Day. From New-Year’s 
to Lent the city hums from noon until morning 
with social entertainments. At the beginning of 
Leut, the fashionable receptions and dancing are 




















stopped, and only the quietest forms of enter- 
tainment are in vogue. The New-Year's recep- 
tion of the President has always been one of the 
grandest features of the year. Then the officers 
of the government, the diplomatic corps, and the 
officers of the army and navy appear in full dress 
at the White House to pay their respects to the 
President. 

Certain days have been fixed upon at Wash- 
ington at which certain classes or ranks of soci- 
ety are expected to be at home to callers. The 
families of Justices of the Supreme Court receive 
calls upon Mondays, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the members of the Lower House, 
and the General of the Army are at home on 
Tuesdays. Wednesday is set aside as cabinet 
day, and on the afternoon of this day you wiil 
find the wife of every Secretary athome. Thurs- 
day is the day set apart for calling upon the fami- 
lies of the Vice-President and Senators, and Fri- 
day is the day chosen to receive by all those wi 
are not in official rank. Saturday has heretofore 
been the day of reception at the White House 

Etiquette at Washington prescribes engraved 
cards for use in calling, and it is customary for 
the lady to have printed upon one corner of her 
eard the day of 
ceives. 
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the week upon which she re- 
Visitors in calling hand their eards to 
the usher or leave them upon the table in the 
hall, Etiquette prescribes that every lady, eXx- 
cept the one presiding at the White House, shall 
return the first call of any one who calls upon 
her. This makes the life of the wife of a high 
official hard The returning of twenty 
calls is a good afternoon’s work, and Mrs. Secre- 
tary Whitney, at a late reception of a single aft- 
ernoon, received six hundred callers. As any 
one can call upon a person in official rank in 
Washington and be well received, many funny 
things happen in connection with this custom. 
The wife of an ex-cabinet minister found her- 
self,in the returning of her official calls, driving 
up to the shanties of washer-women and dress- 
makers, and a Supreme Court Judge’s wife de- 
scribes the sensation of calling upon the sister 


labor, 


of one of her cooks in rooms over a little meat 
market far away from the fashionable part of 
the city. 

Strangers coming to Washington always call 
upon the officials, including their own Congress- 
men and Senators, and the wives and daug 
of members of the House call upon the wives 





iters 


and daughters of members of the Senate. This 
rule of calling is never changed: the person who 
would come to Washington and not observe it 
would fail the of its 
Speaking of the cabinet, the calls upon their 
wives are necessarily short. 


to obtain entree society. 
Sometimes refresh 
ments are served and sometimes not. 

Each of the cabinet ministers gives a dinner 
to his fellow-members of the cabinet every sea- 
son, and the Secretary of State ex- 
pected to entertain the foreign ministers. He 
generally gives them a lunch on New-Year’s 
Day, and other receptions throughout the season. 
The form of address of members of the cabinet 
is, “Mr. Secretary of State Bayard,” “ Mr. See- 
retary of the Treasury Manning,” or “Mr, At- 
torney-General Garland.” The passage of the 
Hoar bill placing the cabinet in the rank of 
Presidential succession may change their social 
position. 

The etiquette of cards at Washington puzzles 
many strangers. The sizes and styles of cards 
are governed by the season, and autographs or 
written cards, one authority states, are to be used 
only among intimate friends. A married lady 
should always use the prefix Mrs.,”’ and she should 
always use her husband’s name. The use of her 
own name is an indication that she is a widow. 
The corners of ladies’ ca in Washington usual- 
ly contain their residences and their calling day. 
It is common for a lady to take her husband's 
card with her, and it is by card that half of the 
calls of Senators and Representatives are made. 
The ladies do the ealling. 
ing down cards prevails here to a larger extent 
than in other parts of the United States. To one 
who understands the language of the turned cor- 
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» custom of turn- 








ner there is considerable advantage in it. The 
following diagram will illustrate it. 
Visite. k tat 
ig +4, | 
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~ Cong? Condolence. 


The signification of a card received with either 
of the corners turned as above indicated means 
visite, a social call ; congé, a visit of leave-taking ; 
condolence, a visit of sympathy; felicitation, a 
visit of congratulation. Turning down the whole 
right end of the card shows that the visit is in- 
tended for all receiving. This explanation will 
be news to many, and we have known girls to 
lie awake at night wondering why certain Sena- 
tors’ wives turned down the ends of their cards 
and others did not. 





PECAN PIE 

’ not only delicious, but is capable of being 

made “a real state pie,” as an enthusiastic 
admirer said, The pecans must be very carefully 
hulled, and the meat thoroughly freed from any 
bark or husk. When ready, throw the nuts into 
boiling milk, and let them boil while you are 
preparing a rich custard. Have your pie plates 
lined with good pastry, and when the custard is 
ready, strain the milk from the nuts and add them 
to the custard. A méringue may be added, if 
liked, but very careful baking is necessary. 
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Paston Carew, Milliowaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avutnor or “Tone Stewart,” “ My Love,” 
*Lizzix Lorton or Grevnies,” “* From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER VL. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


LL things were now in order at Mock-Beg- 
A gar, and the last large outlay had to be 
made. This was the “house-warming” which 
Paston felt bound to give, to annoy the Clintons 
by his magnificence, to dazzle the neighborhood, 
and to return the civilities his reputed wealth had 
gained him. 

“It shall be something to remember,” he said 
to his daughter, when he told her that he was 
about to give a ball, such as they had never had 
before in this hide-bound old place. “They have 
to recognize their master. And when it is over— 
that will be the last expense!” le added, with a 
sigh that was almost a groan. 

“It is sure to be well done if you arrange it, 
father,” said Yetta, fondly. 

Her belief in her father was as unbounded as 
her love for him. She saw him as he wished her 
to see him—devoted, tender, reasonable, just— 
not by any means lavish, but eminently just ; and 
justice, as he often told her, was a greater qual- 
ity than generosity. Any one could fling his shil- 
lings out of the window, but it required a man of 
a certain genius to apportion fairly, and fit ex- 
penditure to need. “The only thing that troubled 
Yetta in her father’s management was the food 
department of the kitchen. For themselves, that 
eternal leg of mutton alternated by that unvarying 
joint of beef—“ the roasting part of the round” 
as being most profitable and economical—seemed 
natural and right. It was the kind of thing she 
had had at school; and she was not accustomed 
to variety nor desirous of luxury. But she did 
not like to think that the poor servants were 
pinched, as they were, when they came and com- 
plained to her of this and that—either not enough 
for the half of them, or not fit for pigs, let alone 
human beings ; and would she please speak to her 
papa and try to get them better rations ? which 
thing, however, he flatly. refused to do, telling her 
not to let herself be imposed on, and to trust in 
him that he knew best and did what was right. 
Beyond this all was rose-color; and she did not 
apply to herself and her father Grant Ellacombe’s 
doctrine on the subjectivity of life. 

“IT know how to lay out my money to the best 
advantage, and to get the fullest value for my ex- 
penditure, which is what few men do know,” he 
answered, in reply to his daugliter’s flattery of 
love. “ Any one can order a thing of chis kind 
if he does not mind what he spends; only a good 
financier can do it well, yet not throw away an 
unnecessary rupee.” 

“ Yes,” assented Yetta,a little vaguely. “ Whom 
will you have, father?” 

“Every one who has called on us,” he said. 
“And that is almost every one this side of the 
county. I have made out the list; we shall have 
about four hundred people.” 

“What a pity the poor Clintons will be shut 
out!” said Yetta, who knew nothing of the enmity 
between the houses. She knew no more than 
that there were four girls in deep mourning, that 
the family was under a heavy cloud of sorrow, 
and that of course they had not called on this ac- 
count—no other reason being possible, and this 
one all-sufficient. 

Paston lowered his eyes to hide what he knew 
spoke in them. It was not in his programme to 
declare public war. There are methods of at- 
tack besides a fight in the open. 

“They are in mourning,” he said, curtly. 

“Yes,” she returned; “so of course they can 
not come. But I am so sorry for all those poor 
girls. They all look exactly alike, exactly of the 
same age, and are so wretched. Why are they 
so wretched, father ?” 

A flash came from Paston’s eves, which lighted 
up his face as if with infernal fire. 

“ How should I know?” he said, coldly; then 
again that fire shot from his eyes with a kind of 
demoniacal triumph, as he said, in his cold, mea- 
sured accents: “ Perhaps some one whom they 
once wronged has cursed them—and the curse is 
working.” 

Yetta shuddered. 

“What an awful thought!” she cried. “Do 
you believe in such curses, father? Would God 
let them take effect ?—for they are wicked in 
themselves, and surely He would not let them 
work! We have no right to curse each other. 
We ought to pity and forgive instead.” 

“In Utopia,” said Paston Carew, with a vicious 
sneer. Then he added, in his usual manner: 
“These are questions no man can settle off-hand. 
We do not know by what beings we are surround- 
ed—what power of command lies in a man’s own 
soul—what influences he can direct and regulate 
by his will. The Bible speaks of a curse as om- 
nipotent. In India it is both believed in and 
acted on; and I myself have seen it work the will 
of him who was wronged—of him who cursed his 
wrong-doer.”’ 

He said these last words with strange fervor, as 
though it pleased him to utter them. 

“Things seem to be different in India from 
what we know them here in England,” said Yet- 
ta. “ Those jugglers—what extraordinary things 
they do!—and then the Fakirs who are buried 
for six months, and are dug up again alive and 
well! What a wonderful country! How much 
I should like to see it again !” 

“ Yes, India stands nearer to the Unseen than 
this fat, pudding-headed West,” said Paston. 
“There, men have not overlaid their spiritual 
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which make the Englishman like one of his 
own cart-horses—strong, muscular, brutal, mate- 
rial. In India we have a life beyond the phys- 
ical, where the Unseen is all-powerful. Man has 
thus two forces instead of one, and the spiritual 
is the stronger of the two. There are things, 
child, which we must accept though we do not 
understand them; and the power of the curse is 
of them.” 

“But have the Clintons done wrong, father ? 
Have they harmed any one so that this awful kind 
of revenge would be permitted ?” 

“Have they?” he answered, quickly. “How 
should I know?” He then said, in a measured 
voice: “I have not the honor of their acquaint- 
ance.” 

“They seem to be harmless enough,” said 
Yetta. “And yet they are not quite like other 
people. Last Sunday, at church, when we were 
standing up for the hymn, Lady Jane looked at 
me so strangely! When I looked at her—for I 
think I was unconsciously fascinated, and felt 
bound to look—she never turned her eves away, 
nor lowered them, as most people do when they 
are caught staring—but just kept them fixed, as 
if she wanted to look me down.” 

“ And did she?” asked Paston, hastily. 

“Of course! I was only too glad to turn my 
own eyes away. I think she would have turned 
me into stone if I had not. Whata strange face 
she has!—not a pleasant one, it is too sharp— 
and yet she must have been pretty wheu she was 
young.” 

“Do not let her get this kind of power over 
you,” said Paston, very earnestly. ‘“ You must 
resist her, child. She is trying to overcome 
you,” 

“Oh, it did not make me really uncomfort- 
able,” said the girl, simply. “It was only rather 
odd, and not quite lady-like; but I forgot it when 
the hymn was over. I only thought that she 
would have been better bred and more lady-like 
—that was al.” 

** All the same, do not let her overcome you,” 
repeated her father as earnestly as before. “ You 
do not know what influence she may have to 
hurt you.” 

Yetta looked at him with some surprise. She 
had been brought up by a woman who had re- 
duced superstition to its smallest possible frac- 
tion, and, outside the limits of the Christian mir- 
acles, had denied the existence of marvels. 

“While I am with you, father, I need fear no 
one,” she said, affectionately. 

He smiled, and a certain sadness in his smile 
gave a strange softness and almost beauty to his 
keen, hungry, razor-edged face. 

“No, while I am with you, you have nothing 
to fear,” he said, tenderly. “I have power 
enough to protect my own. Money is the true 
Solomon’s seal which compels even the demons, 
And yet I have not so much,” he added, with an 
accent almost of fear. “Do not think, my child, 
because I do what I can to place you well in the 
world and make your life happy, that I am rich. 
lam not! I have only just enough to live on— 
and that with great care, great economy; under- 
stand that, Yetta—great care, great economy,” he 
repeated, with a tremulousness that bordered on 
tears. 

“Yes, dear father,” she returned, cheerfully. 
“T do not wish to be extravagant.” 

“Good girl, no!” he said. “ But now let us 
think of the ball. Tell me, do you specially wish 
for any young man as your partner ?” 

He asked tliis sharply, though he knew that he 
had no cause for suspicion. 

“No,” said Yetta, simply. “I do not care for 
one more than another. Of course I like best 
those who dance best—but then so do other girls,” 
she added, her unselfishness breaking through the 
girl’s natural desire to have efficient partners ; ‘so 
I must take my chance. Or rather, in our own 
house, I must give up to others and think of 
them.” 

“No; as the young mistress you must first be 
thought of,” said Paston, firmly. “So I shall 
give you to Lord Masdew as his special charge. 
And now, your dress. You must be dressed 
well—you must outshine them all. At your age 
of course you must wear white. I should like 
you to have a white velvet, embroidered about 
with silver.” 

“Dear father!’ said Yetta, a little aghast. 
“‘A white velvet embroidered with silver would 
be too heavy for a dance, and not quite suitable 
for my age.” 

“Tt would be superb. It would be the best. 
It would make you like a queen,” said Paston, 
with an outburst of parental enthusiasm, rare 
even from him, enthusiastic as he was about 
his daughter. 

“Tt would be very beautiful, dear father—su- 
perb, as you say,” said Yetta, with a certain pret- 
ty hesitation that masked a very real dismay; 
“but indeed, believe me, it would not be suita- 
ble. And then it would be so fearfully expen- 
sive !” she added, almost by instinct adopting the 
argument she felt would be most weighty with 
her father. 

His keen face, which had expanded with the 
pleasure of his pride, contracted into its usual ex- 
pression of hungry watching and reticent self- 
defense. 

“Yes, I suppose it would be expensive,” he 
said, in a somewhat lowered voice. 

“ Indeed, dear father, it would—very—far more 
so than necessary,” she answered. 

“ About how much—twenty pounds 2” he ask- 
ed. “Twenty pounds is a large sum to give for 
a girl’s frock !” 

“It would be twice that,” said Yetta, lifting up 
her eyebrows. “ White velvet and silver—it 
would be ruinous !” 

“We must not think of it, then,” said Paston, 
hurriedly. “It was only my fancy, and we must 
give it up for something more modest. It is folly 
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| to throw money away unnecessarily.” 


“Yes,” said Yetta; “great folly.” 





“And a simpler dress will, as you say, be 
more suitable—even more becoming,” he argued, 

“Much more,” she said, emphatically. 

“Ten pounds ought to get you a beautiful 
frock,” he said, 

“ Yes, it will—quite beautiful,” she answered. 

“ Eight, or perhaps even less might do? What 
say you to eight—or, indeed, five? Five ought 
to do for you, Yetta.” 

“T will see what I can do with Mrs. Capper,” 
she replied. ‘“ Leave it to me, and I will be as 
economical as possible. Trust me, father.” 

“Yes,” he returned, doubtingly. “You will 
be all that is careful and good, I know, and I can 
trust you; but you are young, my Yetta, and in- 
experienced, and the world is madé up of wretch- 
es who prey on inexperience. I must take erre 
of you and myself. So let it stand thus—you 
must tell your woman five pounds is the limit, 
and she must give you a handsome gown for the 
money.” 

He breathed a sigh of relief as he said this. 
He had lost his vision of his fair child in queenly 
velvet and maiden silver, but he had saved his 
money. Forty pounds for his fancy? Prepos- 
terous! He who had millions—to spend that 
sum on one dress, albeit to aid his cherished 
scheme of supremacy, and for the adornment of 
his beloved child? The thought made him shiver 
as at a danger barely passed, and involuntarily he 
closed his fingers on the key of the safe where he 
kept his securities and his records—those securi- 
ties which he was never weary of handling and 
caressing, verifying the gross amount and adding 
to the bulk. Week by week and almost day by 
day he was investing and reinvesting—keeping 
his balance at the bank as low as was in any way 
workable, and voluntarily making himself feel 
cramped and straitened that he might be justified 
in his miserliness. 

“ And now, after this ball, Yetta, we must draw 
in,” he went ou tosay. “Too much of this would 
ruin me outright. As it is, it will make a terrible 
hole in my finances.” 

“Dear father! and you are spending all this 
money partly to give me pleasure,” she said, af- 
fectionately. ‘ How good you are !” 

He looked at her fondly. f 

“Reward me by being a good and dutiful 
child,” he said; “prudent in your conduct and 
economical in your expenditure. Let no one have 
cause to talk of you, Yetta, except in terms of 
praise—and even not too much of that—and help 
me to save in every way you can.” 

“T will,” she answered. 

“People think me much richer than I am,” he 
continued. “Do not you make the same mistake. 
I have been spending frightfully since I came to 
England, and I am by many, many thousands a 
poorer man to-day than I was when I landed. 
I have spent fully half my fortune. You can eas- 
ily believe that by what you see of the outlay I 
have made,” 

“Yes,” said Yetta. “You must have spent 
tremendously, dear father. You havé bought and 
beautified and furnished this lovely house—and 
now this ball!” 

“This ball is the last,” he repeated. “ After 
this we must live with extreme frugality.” 

“Yes,” she said; “though I do not really see 
where we can save,” she added, ingenucusly, 

“We use too much sugar,” said Paston, with 
the air of a man noticing a defect, but too mag- 
nanimous to find fault. “And sugar is not 
wholesome when taken in large quantities. It 
will ruin your teeth and skin, Yetta.” 

“T will be more careful,” said Yetta. 
leave it off in my tea.” 

“Do so, my dear, It will be better for your 
health as well as for my pocket. I count on you, 
you see, my child, to help me in every way possi- 
ble. And it will be better for you in the end. I 
want to leave you a sufficient income when I am 
gone. All that we save now will be for your ad- 
vantage hereafter. But I assure you we must 
save. I have already spent over two-thirds of my 
fortune.” 

“That is more than half,” said Yetta, a little 
perplexed in her arithmetic. 

“Yes, more than half,” he answered, with de- 
cision. “Two-thirds if a halfpenny—and even 
more.” 


“T will 
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WARWICK CASTLE. 
See illustration on double page. 


PNHE stately pile of Warwick Castle is, next to 

royal Windsor, the best known of the old 
baronial edifices of England. It stands in the 
very heart of Shakespeare’s country, eight miles 
from his tomb and birth-place at Stratford, and 
six from the scene of his youthful escapades at 
Charlecote. It is still nearer to the charming 
watering-place of Leamington, and not far off are 
the ruins of Leicester’s palace of Kenilworth, 
Coventry (the city of Godiva), the famous school 
of Rugby, and the battle-field of Edg@hill, where 
the first blood was shed in the civil war by the 
Cavaliers of Prince Rupert. If we believe with 
Camden that here was the Roman Presidium, 
where the Dux Britannia kept his Dalmatian 
horsemen, we find within a small circle an epito- 
me of English history stretching back from to-day 
to the shadow-land of legend. The castle, of 
which we give an excellent view, stands on a 
rocky height overhanging the Avon, the river of 
romance, which washes its base, and its round 
towers raise their battlements high over its ma- 
jestic trees. The old bridge formerly crossed 
the Avon close by the castle; the present one is 
about a quarter of a mile to the east, and from 
it is obtained one of the finest views of the place. 
One of the two round towers is called Ceesar’s; 
the other, Guy’s, after the legendary hero of the 
spot, whose sword, shield, and helmet are there 
exhibited, with his kettle, twenty-six feet wide, in 
which he presumably boiled the dun cow that 





ravaged the country, and fell beneath his sword. 
Leaving Guy and the last of the British aurochs 
to the folk-lore student, we reach solid ground in 
Dooms-day Book, which tells us that the oldest 
part of the building was erected in the time of 
Edward the Confessor as a special stronghold. 
The Conqueror gave it to Henry of Newburgh, 
the first Norman earl, The second earl held out 
his fortress for King Stephen, and a succeeding 
earl, in Henry the Third’s time, was captured by 
insurgent barons. A real Guy, “the black dog 
of Arden,” slew King Edward the Second’s favor- 
ite, Piers Gaveston, and his grandson was the 
true builder of the tower called Guy’s. But al- 
though the earls of the Beauchamp family, to whom 
the last-named belong, attained high honors, one 
of them being crowned King of the Isle of Wight, 
it is with the Neville family that the title of 
Warwick is most closely connected. The great 
king-maker, “the stout earl,” became lord of 
Warwick in right of his wife, to die the “last of 
the barons” at the bloody day of Barnet. Fora 
time it was held by the Dudleys, but James the 
First made a division of the property and the 
title, the former becoming the possession of Sir 
Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Sir Fulke found the buildings of the castle in a 
ruinous condition, and expended large sums on 
its restoration. His successor was the Parliament- 
ary general who was killed at the siege of Lich- 
field. . The Grevilles were not created Earls of 
Warwick till 1759. 

The castle owes many of its attractions to the 
second Greville earl." He purchased a magnif- 
icent collection of pictures by Vandyck, Rubens, 
and others, formed the collection of marbles, the 
library, the armory, and the greenhouse, in which 
he placed the famous Warwick Vase dug up from 
the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, The great court of 
the castle is entéred by a gate-house between the 
two old towers; the living-rooms extend en suite 
three hundred and thirty feet; the great hall, 
seventy feet long and thirty high, used to be com- 
pletely hung with curious ancient armor, swords 
and spears and gauntlets, cutlasses taken from 
the Spanish Afmada, and embossed cuirasses. 
The collection of pictures is famous for its Charles 
the First, by Vandyck, and its Rubenses and Mu- 
rillos. As the visitor wandered through room 
after room, he saw now Queen Elizabeth’s bed, 
now a picture of Anne Boleyn, now some marvel- 
lous tapestry. The armory contained a collection 
of arms from the Norman Conquest, including 
the coat of mail said to have been worn by Eliz- 
abeth when she reviewed her troops at Tilbury 
fort, the bloody doublet of the Parliamentary 
general and the body armor of a long succession 
of warlike chiefs, and Cromwell’s battered helmet. 

From every window the view is lovely, as the 
eye ranges over the Avon or over the park. The 
latter is about three miles in circumference, and 
is celebrated for its timber, especially its magnif- 
icent cedars of Lebanon. The castle was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1871; the flames broke out 
in the private apartments, and the height above 
the water presented great difficulties to the fire- 
men. The grand staircase, with its richly carved 
wood-work, conducted the fire to the grand hall, 
which, with its contents, was totally destroyed. 
So rapidly did the flames spread that preparations 
for the worst were made. The works of art in 
the state apartments were hurriedly removed, pic- 
tures torn from their frames, costly marble tables 
wrenched off—in fact, everything that could be 
carried off. Happily the fire was at last mas- 
tered, and the west wing of the castle, with the 
chapel, state rooms, and the art collections, was 
saved. The famous Warwick Vase was out of 
harm’s way in the greenhouse. The whole of 
the central portion of the castle was a blackened 
ruin. Warwick Castle, with its art treasures, had 
always been thrown open to the public; and as 
its restoration would entail an outlay beyond most 
private fortunes—certainly far beyond that of the 
earl—a national subscription for its restoration 
was started. The marriage of Lord Brooke, the 
heir to the title, to Miss Maynard, the wealthy 
beauty, who, it is said, refused the Duke of Al- 
bany, has enabled the Grevilles to dispense with 
further aid from the public in rebuildingSthe an- 
cient seat of so many historical celebrities. One 
thing the occurrence brought out clearly—the 
sympathy which was everywhere felt at the loss 
of such an edifice, which had such good associa- 
tions, and which had always been generously ac- 
cessible to the public. 





HONEY WILLIAM. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 

N the hilly green heart of Ohio, Honey William 

Walsh rode forth decked as befitted a propri- 
etor of the soil, which he was. Two bunches of 
pinks and hollyhocks, each bunch as large as his 
great hand, ornamented the lapels of his Sunday 
coat. Honey William had a woman’s fondness 
for perfume and for completing his toilette with 
flowers. All summer long he carried heaps of 
roses on his breast to church, and responded 
with an innocent and open smile of joy to the 
titterings of the girls. 

But the first apple-cutting of the autumn wea- 
ther found him limited in garden resources. There 
were still bouncing-betties growing by the pal- 
ings, and a few frosty larkspurs: they were a last 
resort when a man wanted a posy. He gleaned 
the hollyhock stalks and the bunch of sweet pinks 
with a lugubrious feeling of bidding summer 
good-by then and there. All seasons were hap- 
py, however, to Honey William. He was a co- 
lossal baby, standing above six feet in height, 
and lavishly proportioned, still bearing the pet 
name his doting widowed mother gave him be- 
fore she died and left it to be turned into a slur 
on his unsalted sweetness. When human beings 
abuse such wholesome creatures as cows and 
horses, they can not be expected to treat with any 
tenderness the primitive man, At district school 
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this youth was cailed Honey William Wal: h, and 
he figured as Honey William Walsh still when 
past his twenty-fifth year. He owned two hun- 
dred acres of the ‘best land in Fairfield County, 
enriched by half a century’s stocking and culti- 
vation. He had a white frame house with a por- 
tico in front, and in the very centre of that house 
he had himself implanted that modern conven- 
ience, a bath-tub, which kept his cheeks rosy 
and his eyes clear, and the neighborhood in‘a 
state of scandal. * Honey William alluded to his 
frequent plunges with the innocent freedom of a 
young sea-god or a thorough-bred Englishman ; 
and he lived in an environment where washings 
were held to be very private family matters. 

Besides the bath-tub he had two other unusual 
possessions—an ld colored man cook, whose wool 
had grown white in the service of Honey William’s 
mothe?, and a small library. He was really bet- 
ter read than most of his acquaintances. But 
Honey William was considered soft, and there is 
nothing the Ohio rural mind so thoroughly de- 
tests as that quality it calls softness. The young 
farmer would rather be stamped a bold and reck- 
less sinner than a green one. He can obtain for- 
giveness for appearing a little hard, but he will 
find himself rejected, not only of men, but of wo- 
men, on the mere suspicion of being a little soft. 
It seems to mean effeminacy in man, and in wo- 
man a morbid development of sentiment which 
unfits her for common contact with the world. 

Nobody had ever thought of accusing Kate 
Thompson of softness. She was the pivot on 
which practical matters turned at Roby’s, and 
she had the apple-cutting going at full speed 
when Honey William tied his horse in the Roby 
stable. 

Kate and her portly aunt brought in pails and 
baskets of apples to replenish the plates of the 
parers, All the youthful society of that neigh- 
borhood worked busily there under brilliant can- 
dle-light. Chairs were placed around the walls 
of the uncarpeted dining-room, and occupied by 
girls in bright calico or delaine dresses, and young 
men in their Sunday black clothes. Earthen jars 
or wooden bow]s received the pared and quartered 
apples, whose destination was the brick dry-louse 
in the yard. It must have been sad for the apple- 
trees to put forth their spring blossoms with that 
half-crematory in sight. But the weazened mum- 
my of a noble fruit did not intrude its nausea- 
ting presence at the cutting. There were pantry 
shelves all lined with plates heaped ready for the 
lap supper, with two kinds of cake, plum tarts, 
and twisted crullers. 

Joe Noggle had a patent peeling machine 
screwed fast to a table, and he ground forth a 
tubful of apples, for as many corers as could clus- 
ter near. Their hands were blackened by steel 
knives, and their lips stained by fruit juice. 
This was the noisiest quarter of the room, and 
from it flew many an apple core at those sedate 
beaux in what might be called the dress circle. 
Joe Noggle was an uproarious being, who could 
not be kept down even by his desire to conciliate 
Miles Roby. Miles was a brown, tough old farm- 
er, not unlike a dried apple, all puckered into 
wrinkles about his sunken mouth, which he open- 
ed only to talk about the weather-chances of 
making money. Joe Noggle had no money, or 
any chances of making any, so Miles always spoke 
to him as seldom as possible, and meant by the 
brief attention he did bestow to intimate that 
Patience Roby was not for Joe Noggle. 





Patience wove a pink wool delaine jacket over, 


a white dress. She had a fleece of shingled curly 
hair, cruel little teeth, and two sharp dimples 
which looked as if they had been bored by instru- 
ments, for her features were thin. Still, Patience 
Roby was a pretty girl, and the belle of all that 
neighborhood. The mocking twinkle of her eyes 
bewildered both sober-minded and lively young 
men, and their elders were ready to grant slie 
might settle down into a solid wife for somebody. 

The Robvs had invited people from New Balti- 
more and Millersport to their apple-cutting, which 
guests came late by carriage and wagon load, 
Nearly all the apples were cut up when Patience 
took her place inside the dining-room door to 
present each of these individuals to the assem- 
bled company. Her sharp dimples came and 
went merrily, and she made graceful side re- 
marks between her announcements. 

“Miss Taylor, ladies and gentlemen,” called 
Patience. 

Miss Taylor courtesied down the step admitting 
to the dining-room, and said, “ Ladies and gentle- 
men”; and the ladies and gentlemen, quartering 
apples or whetting an occasional knife on a jar, 
responded, in full chorus, “ Miss Taylor.” 

By the time her duty was punctiliously done, 
all signs of labor vanished. There was prolonged 
pumping, and the sound of the roller towel was 
heard on the back porch. Then girls with arms 
around each other’s waists grouped into the par- 
lor and family sitting-room, and provident youths 
selected chairs near a table or some object on 
which they could rest a plate. Kate Thompson 
and her aunt Roby, with half a dozen young 
Ganymedes as helpers, streamed in with the lap 
supper, 

Honey William Walsh now found himself cut 
off from Patietice Roby, about whom he usually 
hung. Her father, by no means intending to mar 
Honey William’s courtship, had yet wedged him 
up between the bee-hive in the parlor and simple- 
minded Sallie Waddell. Sallie was dark and 
very thin, her nose going before her like a razor 
to cleave a way for the feeble head to which it 
was appended. She had attended all the apple- 
cuttings and taken part in all the plays for un- 
counted years,,.and never complained that she 
found the younger generation less considerate 
than their mothers, with whom she formerly dis- 
ported herself. 

“See this ’ere?” said Miles Roby to Honey 
William, indtcating the parlor bee-hive. “ This 
*ere’s a new paytent.” 

“T thought 'twas a fine bureau,” piped Sallie, 





lifting the upper part of her face, and unhinging 
her lower jaw so that it hung suspended over her 
breast. 

“And that’s what it looks like,” responded 
Miles, proudly. “But it’s a paytent right. I 
paid ten dollars for this ’ere.” 

He made an important bustle in removing the 
veneered front. Many of lis guests crowded 
near, the girls uttering cries when they saw bees 
hanging so thickly within the glass inclosure. 
A New Baltimore youth, who had been leaning 
with his plate on the other end of the parlor hive, 
leaped across the room, and Miles Roby smiled 
with grim delight. He loved to study the’ pri- 
vate life of such producers as bees, and to feel 
that he had them harmless and very active al- 
most within his hand. White heaps of honey- 
comb were already cemented to the glass. 

“ Jess put your ear down close, and you'll hear 
them hum,” he suggested, in his capacity of ex- 
hibitor, 

“Do leave the boards off, and let us look at 
them,” begged a Millersport young lady. “I 
never saw such a sight in my life.” 

“ But how do the bees get in and out?” said 
Honey William. 

Miles explained that a bit of weather boarding 
had been cut from the outside of the house to let 
a flattened spout connect the bee-hive with the 
open air. Kate Thompson had some difficulty 
in getting through the gazing throng to collect 
lunch plates. 

Kate’s small face was triangular, like a fox’s, 
though no fox’s face was ever set with such 
straight-gazing, shrewd eyes. It was one smear 
of freckles, the freckles being answered by brown 
shades in her crinkled red hair. There was an 
honest comeliness aout Kate, an elastic spring 
to her little figure—an entire effect of picturesque- 
ness which the young men owned. But she was 
as sharp as a brier bush, and scorned lovers. The 
man who dared to attempt kissing her, even in 
forfeit games, felt claws. She held herself as 
nicely aloof from all the common philandering of 
the neighborhood as if the sternest duenna had 
her in charge, when perhaps a more unmothered 
and secretly forlorn girl did not exist within a 
day’s journey of her. Kate elected her friends by 
spiritual chemistry. For she was one of those 
unfortunate souls who can not smear their indi- 
viduality through a multitude. The grindstone 
of poverty had whetted her, but it encountered 
that steel-like endurance which shapes into heroic 
blades. Her place in her uncle’s family might 
have made a mere drudge of her if she had not 
dignified it by an honest enjoyment of her duties. 
Miles Roby said Kate could wofk all around Pa- 
tience in a day, and have enough sense left at 
night to say who should and who should not come 
to see her. 

For Miles detested his daughter’s skipping and 
lively lover. He had a meaner opinion of Mill- 
ersport and New Baltimore when he saw how 
Joe Noggle led all the games. 

Joe Noggle gave himself over to riotous hilar- 
ity, as if this were a last chance. 

It was eleven by the kitchen clock—an hour 
when all decorous apple-euttings broke up ses- 
sion—and still the house rang with laughter and 
shook with the tread of romping feet. Mrs. Roby 
sat in her corner, a serene mass of flesh, saying 
good-naturedly to all inquirers that she could 
stand it if the young people could, though she 
did not know what some of their mothers would 
say to her. The full September moon swam in 
its own radiance toward a mild midnight. But 
Joe Noggle declared there was yet time to cele- 
brate the occasion by a few weddings while the 
young people were putting on their wraps. 

“] know that Honey William Walsh and Sallie 
Waddell have made up their minds to get mar- 
ried,” shouted Joe, pushing forward an unwilling 
justice of the peace from Millersport, “ for Honey 
William sent me to town for the license.” 

“Why, no,” remonstrated Honey William, 
standing sincere and tall above the surge. 

“Now, Honey William, you know you did,” 
chimed Patience. “You showed the license to 
me. Don’t be bashful, Sallie. Come out and 
take Honey William’s hand.” 

Mrs. Roby quaked as heartily as any of the 
merciless young company when the half-witted 
woman tramped forth and laid hold of the appoint 
ed victim’s hand. 

Honey William gazed down with forbearing 
pity at her tittering face and skinny fingers. 

“Sallie’s goin’ to be a bride now, what she al- 
ways wanted to be,” cried one of the girls, to 
whom Sallie responded with an open-mouthed 
smirk which caused raptures. 

“Go ahead, justice,” urged Joe. 

“Yes, go ahead,” urged the chorus. “ You 
needn't hang back, Honey William’s got the 
cash.” 

“ But I never asked her,” objected Honey Will- 
iam, still, out of his natural tenderness for wo- 
men, refusing to leave her alone the butt of the 
company. 

“Oh, Sallie won’t mind that,” spoke up a doz- 
en irresponsible voices. ‘“ You mustn’t hurt Sal- 
lie’s feelings.” 

“T don’t want to hurt her feelings,” said Hon- 
ey William. “If it’s just in fun, and the rest 
of you want to see the wedding, I don’t know but 
Sallie and I might get married for you.” 

“ Honey William Walsh, I’ve always wanted to 
see you married,” cried a short girl, standing on 
a chair to look at the ceremony over intervening 
heads. She tied a Shaker bonnet under her 
laughing chin. 

“ Of course it’s in fun,” re-assured the chorus, 
quaking with delight. They pelted the justice 
with cries of “Go on!” until he was fain to do so. 

The moment of comparative silence which al- 
lowed his voice to be heard was followed by the 
climax of all the noise. A crash of glass, an an- 
gry sound like the rasp of many small saws, and 
intermingling screams, turned every face aghast. 

“What's the mattter?” “ What’s the matter ?” 





“Kate Thompson’s dropped one of the bee- | 
hive covers on the glass and broke it, and the 
bees is all comin’ out!” 

Had an earthquake shaken every timber of the | 
house, the stampede could have been no greater. 
The justice ran, brushing his ears. Girls accept- 
ed rescue from hands on which they had intend- 
ed to bestow that slight known as the mitten. 
Some returned for no good-byes, but made speed 
on their various homeward roads, and others 
paused in the orchard or outside of windows to 
shout directions to each other for the quelling of 
the bees. 

Honey William Walsh, like a huge lamb of 
sacrifice, had remained unmoved by the altar un- 
til Kate Thompson ran against him with her 
arms over her head. She was desperately afraid 
of bees, and he answered her mute look by tak- 
ing her arm and rushing her down the orchard 
quite against the lane fence. 

“T guess Sallie Waddell got away by herself,” 
he observed, when he had looked around and saw 
no more women to rescue. “ Did they sting you, 
Kate ?” 

“ Did they sting me, Kate ?” she mocked, pick- 
ing a bee from her temple. Honey Willid#m ex- 
amined the place with gentleness, pressing out 
between his two thumb nails a fine black lance, 
its tip by moonlight discernibly ragged and 
white, freshly torn from the wrathful insect. 

“ Don’t ery,” said he. 

“Who’s cryin’ ?”” demanded Kate. 

“You are,” he replied, gathering a fingerful of 
tears off her face and showing her the glitter. 

“Honey William Walsh, haven’t you got a bit 
of sense ?” she demanded, hotly. 

“Not much,” responded he, a modest doubt 
dwelling in his eye. 

“You've told a true word now. And I’ve 
broke Uncle Miles’s bee-hive on your account. He 
thinks more of it than he does of his farm.” 

“You didn’t do it a-purpose?” said Honey 
William, in mild astonishment. 

“Of course I done it a-purpose,” wept Kate. 
“T wish the bees had all stung you. If you had 
that calf head of yours full of stingers, you 
might prof’tably go home and pull’em out and 
do some thinkin’.” 

“T do a great deal of thinking,” argued Honey 
William, folding his arms and leaning against the 
fence. “I think all the time.” 

“Did you ever think, then, what was the good 
of your hangin’ around here for Patience Roby 
and Joe Noggle to laugh at you? They mean to 
slip off and get married next Sunday. I heard 
him tell her he’d got the license. Yes, and I 
heard her ask him if he got one for you too. 
Joe Noggle would as lief play a trick on you as 
not, and marry you up tight to anybody, if that 
would justify him and Patie to aunt amd uncle 
afterward. Haven’t I seen uncle take five dol- 
lars out of his pocket and offer it to Patie if 
she’d give up Joe and take you?” 

“ And what did Patie do?” 

“ Does a body have to tell you all the disgrace- 
ful things that ever was? Patie sniffed at it.” 

“She may come to need the five dollars before 
she dies,” remarked Honey William, with serious 
consideration. 

“She will if she has Joe Noggle,” said Kate, 
with a bitter laugh against the fence rail nearest 
her head. 

“But I don’t want anybody hired to marry 
me,” Honey William pursued, turning his calm, 
objecting eyes upon Kate. “I shouldn’t think a 
girl would have to be hired to take a good hus- 
band. Yow wouldu’t have to be hired, would 
you 2” 

“T don’t want any husband,” sniffed Kate. 

“But I wish you’d marry me,” he suggested, 
rubbing along the rail. 

“T won’t do any such thing. 
to do, marryin’ you, wouldn’t I?” 

“T wouldn’t let you slave over a hot stove 
harvest times,” he ruminated. 

“ Honey William Walsh, ygu don’t do yourself 
any credit goin’ all around the neighborhood 
talkin’ your soft talk.” 

“But I never talked any soft talk to you be- 
fore, did I, Kate ?” 

“No, you didn’t,” she responded, wrathfully. 

“Tm beginning now, though,” he proceeded, 
with calm resolution. 

“You great gump,” shot out the hot-tongued 
damsel, “do you think I’m runnin’ after you?” 

“Yes; I like it,” he owned, in vast simplicity. 
“T haven’t had any women-folks to run after me 
since mother died. A man misses it. You're 
spicy and you’re snappy: I believe I’ve come to 
see you as much as I did Patience.” 

He had a sudden thought, and lifted her up 
like a little girl to sit upon his arm. 

“Honey William Walsh,” exclaimed Kate, 
wriggling in his grasp, “Ill kick you with my 
heel.” 

“Kiss me, Kate.” 

“T don’t kiss men. I scratch them.” 

“Why, I could wear you just like a bunch of 
pinks over my heart. Say we’re engaged, and I'll 
put you down.” 

“You'll put me down anyhow,” said Kate, gain- 
ing the ground, and moreoverspurningit. ‘“ And 
I wouldn’t have you as a gift.” 

“Come, now,” urged her suitor. 
up on the fence and argue.” 

“You go home,” said Kate, “and stay there, 
and think it over till I send you word.” 

“ But will you send me a good word ?” 

“T don’t know but I might if you go right off 
now. Your hat’s in the house, but I'll fetch it 
while you lead out your horse.” 

“Tl go right off, then,” said Honey William. 

When, a few minutes later, he rode from the 
stable into the lane, Kate stood on the top rail 
holding to the ridered stakes, and she crowned 
his head with its cover. 

“T wish I could carry you off with me,” said 
Honey William, holding back his horse. 
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“T ain’t so easy carried off,” responded Kate, 


clambering down the fence and hastening his de- 
parture. 

She waited in the dark fence corner, however, 
and listened to the pat-a-pat of his horse’s feet 
until the dim concave of sky and earth swallowed 
them away from her. She caught her breath be- 
tween a sob and a laugh, and whispered into a 
crevice of the fence rail, which offered itself like 
a little ear for the confidence: “Great gump. 
I’ve liked him ever since I could remember, and 
he never got it through his head until I beat it 
in to-night.” 





THE GREAT BOTALLACK MINE. 


FEXHE mines of Cornwall, England, are of his- 

toric interest. Centuries ago traffic in rich 
ores here found was carried on by Pheenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans. The mining district of St. 
Just, extending along the western coast of Land’s 
End for three or four miles, is a spot utterly bar- 
ren in all else save this magnificent outstretch of 
hidden treasure. The scenery, it is said, can 
hardly be exceeded for “a stern and solemn wild- 
ness,” especially as one draws near the huge Bo- 
tallack cliffs, the only redeeming feature of the 
place being a broad and beautiful outlook over 
the English Channel. 

One who has visited these famous chambers of 
wealth tells us that on a shore exposed to the 
full fury of the ocean, and among the steep gran- 
ite cliffs, towering to a height of more than sixty 
feet above the water, lies this treasury of reserved 
riches, the most wonderful probably in the world. 

Furthermore, he adds, that looking up from 
the sea upon the very summit of the craggy cliff, 
one may catch glimpses of various apparatus 
almost overhanging the restless waters. Gloomy 
precipices of slate and granite, having for ages 
defied old ocean’s waves, are cut into winding 
pathways, broken up by mining tools, and dotted 
with all manner of complicated machinery. 

Smoking chimneys and puffing engines indicate 
a hidden power, and chains and pulleys lead to 
unknown depths. On one side of the cliffs tall 
ladders enable the miners to ascend: it is cer- 
tain death to the poor fellows treading round by 
round unless they have a strong head and sure 
foot, for the roaring sea is beneath. 

Near the foot of one of these lofty jutting 
cliffs is the entrance to the famous Botallack 
Mine; no easy matter is it from the heights to 
gain even the mouth of the shaft, and to descend 
perpendicularly into the dark abyss, hundreds of 
feet below the level of the sea, and horizontally, 
thousands of feet beneath the bottom of the ocean, 
requires great firmness of nerve and power of 
endurance. 

The “ workings” of the Botallack Mine have 
reached between one and two thousand feet below 
the ocean level, and from the depths of the land 
galleries have been carried out under the depths 
of the sea not less than two thousand three hun- 
dred feet. Marvellous submarine burrowing, 
where laborers, shut away from all sunshine in 
life, toil in dark caverns under the rolling ocean, 
digging mineral wealth from the rocks above 
them, while waves dash in storm-driven fury 
about their grim prison walls. 

Even in fine weather, the rattling of pebbles, 
with the swell of the ocean, can be heard in the 
caverns of the mine with greater distinctness 
than on the beach itself, and during heavy 
storms the noise is so appalling that although 
no real danger is apprehended, a strange terror 
creeps over the workmen, chilling their very 
hearts. ; 

Years ago, as miners were following some 
small veins of tin scattered through the rocks, 
they actually penetrated to the Atlantic Ocean ; 
the hole was speedily plugged up with the han- 
dle of a pickaxe, and to the present time the wa- 
ters are kept out of the mine by a wooden wedge 
wound with greased oakum. 

Close by that unfortunately opened hole, where 
only a few feet of rocky partition lie between the 
miners’ walk and the bottom of the ocean, a ter- 
rific rumbling reverberates from gallery to gal- 
lery, making strong hearts quake from fear. 
Add to this the rolling of bowlders over each oth- 
er on the bed of the sea, the thunder-tone of 
their deep solemn music penetrating one’s very 
soul, and one no longer marvels that men spend- 


’ 


ing their lives in such dismal recesses are scarce. 
ly ever known to smile. 

Salt-water oozes through the granite ledges, 
and during tempests it is not unusual to feel a 
continuous sprinkling of sea-water. That plugged 
portion of the roof is far richer in metallic ore 
than any other section of the mine, but not a 
man among them would risk life by cutting out 
another pound from the vicinity of that danger- 
ous aperture. : 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.—If you put whalebones in the darts, and do not 
draw your stitches too tight when sewing, there will 
be no wrinkles. Gather hints for your crape dress 
from the descriptions of bull dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 2, Vol. XIX. 

A. B. C.—Widows wear deep mourning consisting 
of woollen stuffs and crape for about two years, though 
there is a tendency to shorten this term; indeed, many 
widows throw the veil back over the bonnet at the 
end of a year, and then make formal calls, attend din- 
ners, and go more into society. 

Crown Diamonps.—We do not know where you can 
obtain the pattern. The dress you describe will be 
very tasteful. 

Brssir.—Black-bordered note-paper is used by those 
who wear mourning dress. 

Reaver.—Read reply to “ Musicale” in Bazar No. 2 
Vol. XIX., and you will find there are two wedge- 
shaped pieces—oue at either end—necessary for the 
olian harp. 

A. W. W.—Yon can find ont about ice wool by writ- 
ing to any dealer in fancy goods who advertises in the 
Bazar. 

EK. J. P.—Tricot should be made up to show the 
horizontal ribbed side. 

Svusscrisner.—Use jet ornaments on the basque, 
sleeves, and left side of the skirt of the satin dress. 
Make it with the wide side pleats and long pleated 
apron described for velvet dresses in the New York 

ashions of Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX, 
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Fig. 1.—Garniture or FLowers anp Birps ror EventnG Dress. 





Fig. 2.—GARNITURE OF 


Evening Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tae dress Fig. 1 has a 
widely pleated skirt of fig 
ured pink silk gauze mount- 
ed over pink satin; near 
the bottom the pleats are 
slashed and narrowed to 
form tabs, which are stud- 
ded with large pearl beads 
at the edges, and have fan- 
pleatings of satin spread- 
ing between. On the left 
side of the dress there is 
long drapery of the gauze, 
while on the right a high 
full revers drapery of satin 
is turned upon the gauze 
drapery. The low gauze 
corsage has a tulle chemi- 
sette and a shoulder bou- 
quet of pink daisies. 

Fig. 2 is a trained dress 
of black lace over white 
silk A white lace ruche 
extends across the foot of 
the front. The skirt is 
festooned on the front and 
sides, and hangs in straight 
folds in the train The 
sleeveless corsage is sharp- 
ly pointed, and has lace 
drapery and pearl orna- 
ments 


Flower Garnitures for 
Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 1-5. 

Tue spray and bouquet 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2 are 
composed of shaded red 
velvet poppies and varie- 
gated plush and = satin 
leaves, with some small 
grasses. A humming-bird 
is fastened in each spray. 
In Figs. 3 and 4 delicately 
tinted plush pea blossoms 
are grouped with shaded 
leaves. Two salmon-color- 
ed ostrich pompons are 
added to the corsage spray, 
The shoulder bouquet, Fig. 
5, is composed of pink dai- 
sies with metallic centres 

and some small foliage. 


Ladies’ Gloves. 

A group of kid and silk 
evening gloves in various 
tints is here illustrated. A 
long glove of tan-colored 
undressed kid is trimmed 
with a double frill of col- 
ored embroidered lace 
around the top, to which is 
added a ribbon bow of a 
color that harmonizes with 
the toilette. A long black 
silk glove has an open- 
worked top with the pat- 
tern outlined in silver 
beads, the lines on the hack 


[See Fig. 2. ] 
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[See Fig l ] 


Lapigs’ GLOVES. 


Fig. 5.—Snovtper Spray ror 
Evening Dress. 


Eventna Dress 


EVENING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Frevrep Gauze anb Satin Dress. 








Fig. 3.—Corsacr Garniture or FeaTuers AND FLOWERS 
ror Eyeninc Dress.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 4.—Skirt Spray or Leaves anp Firowers For Eventnc Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Lace Dress. 


[See Fig. 3.] 











of the glove being beaded 
with the same beads. A 
pearl-colored undressed kid 
glove has heavy black 
stitching on the back, and 
a line of similar stitching 
around the upper edge. A 
light-tinted silk jersey glove 
has the entire wrist pow- 
dered over with small em- 
broidered flowers. The 
cuff at the top of the cut is 
silk, decorated with Ken- 
sington painting. It comes 
in various colors to har- 
monize with the toilette, 
and is designed to be at- 
tached to a half-long glove 
of cream or tan undressed 
kid. 





ARAB COOKERY. 
By ZAHERA. 
MEAT DISHES. 


F invited to an Arab en- 
tertainment, one dish 
after another might be of- 
fered without your being 
able to detect the presence 
of meat in any of the com- 
pounds, the great object in 
preparing the articles be- 
ing the attempt to disguise 
the ingredients of which it 
is composed, and present 
them to the eye under a new 
and inviting form. 

Grape Leaves stuffed.— 
Pick about one pound of 
smooth tender green leaves, 
Pour hot water over, or lay 
them a few minutes in the 
sun, that they may become 
wilted, and roll up more 
easily. Chop some meat, 
half lean and half fat, very 
fine. Wash one and a half 
cups of rice and mix with 
the meat, adding pepper and 
salt. In the bottom of the 
saucepan put several layers 
of leaves. Take a little of 
the rice and meat and lay 
on a leaf near the stem 
end, fold over the sides of 
the leaf and roll up quick- 
ly, pressing tightly in your 
hand before putting in the 
saucepan. Fill the sauce- 
pan in this way. Cover 
with water. Sprinkle a lit- 
tle salt on top, and let it 
boil gently until the rice is 
well cooked. Invert the 
saucepan over a deep dish, 
dip your fingers in cold wa- 
ter and pile up on a platter. 
If you have been careful, 
scarcely one of the little 
rolls will have opened. The 
natives often eat this with 
loppered milk. Cabbage 
leaves are also very nice 
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Fig. 1.—Eveninc Corsage with Lace Trimming.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


prepared in the same way, 
only they need to be boiled 
about five minutes to make 
them sufficiently tender, and 
just before serving squeeze 
the juice of a lemon over 
them. 

Kefta Daoud Pasha.— 
Pound a small onion in a 
mortar with a little salt and 
pepper. Add a pound and 
a half of meat. Pound until 
very tender. Roll into little 
oval balls the size of a bird’s 
head. Make a sauce of to- 
mato and pounded rice, well 
seasoned. Fry the meat 
balls brown, and boil in the 
tomato sauce until it thick- 
ens. This is also very nice 
baked. Chop some parsley 
very fine, and cover the sur- 
face just before serving. To 
be eaten with macaroni. 

Quince Yukne.—Pare and 
slice two and a half pounds 
of quinces as you would for 
preserves. Boil them until 
vender. Take a pound of 
meat, cut into small pieces, 
and fry brown in dripping; 
then boil in water with a lit- 
tle salt, but no pepper, until 
well done. Add the quince; 
let both simmer for fifteen 
minutes. Serve with rice. 
Dried apricots, pears, and 
apples are all prepared in 
exactly the same way. Lem- 
on juice improves the flavor. 

Mesbaha baked.—Place a 
layer of finely chopped egg- 
plant or summer squash in 
a deep pan; cover this with 
a layer each of chopped boil- 
ed potatoes and raw toma- 
toes sliced,with finely minced 
meat, well seasoned, on top. 
Pour over a little broth to 
prevent burning. Bake slow- 
ly until brown. The na- 
tives add nuts and a layer of 
grated onion, and bake in a 
round copper tray two feet 
in diameter. This, when 
ready to be served, is placed 
on a scamla or table, the 
family and guests gather 
around, each dipping into 
the dish with an improvised 
spoon of the thin merkook 
bread, renewed with each 
successive mouthful. 

Samboosik.—Rub three 
cups of flour well with three- 
quarters of a cup of butter 
or dripping. Add just 
enough water to form a stiff 
dough. Knead well, roll out, 
and cut into rounds two inch- 
es and a half in diameter. 





in a very little water until tender; add a 
little lemon juiee, grated onion, pepper, 
salt, and pine nuts. Lay a little of this on 
one half of each round, and bring the oth- 
er half over for a cover. Turn the closed 
edges over slightly, indenting them with 
your fingers. Fry in hot dripping or but- 
ter until crisp and brown. 

Peas are delicious cooked with minced 
meat and well seasoned. They can also 
be mashed with melted butter, seasoned, 
and made into patés, Spinach and aspar- 
agus are first cooked until tender, then 
chopped and added to minced meat, the 
broth of which is made into white sauce 
and poured over both just before serving. 
Egg-plant is cut up into thin slices length- 
wise, and fried in oil until brown. Sprin- 
kle with salt while yet hot. This is a nice 
relish for luncheons or picnics, as it must 
be eaten cold. 

Meat Fingers.—Pound raw lean meat, 
without first cutting into pieces, until very 
tender, in a mortar. Add chopped pars- 
ley, a very little grated onion, pepper, and 
salt. Heat several skewers slightly on the 
fire. Take a little of the meat and envelop 
each skewer evenly with it for about three 
inches of its length. Broil over a clear 
fire until well cooked. Slip out the skew- 
ers, and serve on a hot platter, surrounded 
by fried or Saratoga potatoes. The na- 
tives prepare a sauce containing lemon 
juice, oil, a little parsley, and seasoning to 
pour over all, 

Meat Balls.—Pownd the meat as in the 
above receipt. Extract the yolks whole 
from twelve hard-boiled eggs, and cover 
each evenly with the pounded meat. Fry 
the balls until brown in butter, and serve 
with lemon or tomato sauce. 

Spiced Meat.—Put two and a half pounds 
of meat in a saucepan with two wine-glass- 
fuls each of wine and water and one of 
vinegar, several sticks of cinnamon, and 
pepper and salt, with several small onions, 
Cover the saucepan tightly. Make alittle 
dough, and with it seal the edges securely 
that the steam may notescape. Place over 
a slow fire or in an oven for two hours, 
This is delicious when cold, cut in thin 
slices, and very nice for sandwiches, 

The natives have learned the great art 
of seasoning everything just right; besides 
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Fig. 2.—Eventne Corsace with Lace Trimminc.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


various kinds of spices, they 
use the maiden -hair fern, 
laurel leaves, and sumac ber- 
ries. They extract the cen- 
tre [rom every kind of sum- 
mer vegetable and fill it with 
spiced meat and rice, closing 
the mouth with a piece of 
tomato, and boiling gently 
until tender. The artificially 
curdled milk, lebu, which has 
been in universal use since 
the days of the patriarchs, is 
cooked with meat, rice, and 
vegetables, as well as simply 
sweetened and eaten with 
bread. 





Evening Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue bright red Bengaline 
silk dress shown in Fig. 1 has 
an extremely ample and bouf- 
fant draped skirt, embroider- 
ed with sprays of Japanese 
chrysanthemums at the cor- 
ners, and showing glimpses 
of a facing of gold-colored 
satin where it is lifted in the 
edges, and of an under-skirt 
of cream lace that is mount- 
ed over red. The low point- 
ed corsage, which is studded 
with large ruby beads at the 
edges, has a diagonal drapery 
over one shoulder, and a 
spray of chrysanthemums on 
the other. A large butterfly 
in bead passementerie is 
placed on the folds of the 
drapery, and a smaller one is 
worn in the hair. 

In the costume Fig. 2 the 
irregularly looped drapery 
and the pointed corsage are 
of white gauze beaded with 
clusters of pearl bexds. The 
skirt is of white silk, with a 
lace panel on one side. The 
front and shoulders of the 
corsage are festooned with 
pearl beads, and a garniture 
of pink roses is on the skirt 
drapery. 


Evening Corsage with 
Lace Trimming.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

A prapery of white Valen- 
ciennes lace forms the trim 
ming of this low velvet cor- 
sage. The lace, which is five 
inches deep, is gathered into 
the neck to fall over the edge 
in a full bertha, from beneath 
which a jabot extends down 
the back to the point, and an- 
other jabot, slightly longer, 





slants across from the middle 
Cut some meat fine, and boil 


Fig. 1.—Beneauine anp Lace Drgss. Fig. 2.—P£aRL-BEADED Gauze anp Sirk Drzss. to the right side of the front, 
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MONEY MAKERS 


Don't let golden opportunities pass unimproved; there 





are times in the lives of men when more money can | 


be made rapidly and easily, than otherwise can be 
earned by years of labor. Write Hatverr & Co., Port- 
land, Maine, who will send you, free, fall particulars 


about work that you can do, and live at home, at a 
profit of at least from $5 to $25 daily. Some have 
made over #50 in a single day. All is new. You are 
started free. Capital not required. Either sex; all 
ages.+[Ado.] 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 
Dr. Joun P. Wuertrn, Hudson, N. Y., says: “I 
have given it with decided benefit in a cuse of innu- 
tritiop of the brain, from abuse of alcohol.” —[Adv.} 





“WORK, WORK, WORK!" 

How many women there are working to-day in va- 
rious branches of industry—to say nothing of the thou- 
sands of patient housewives whose lives are an unceas- 
ing round of toil—who are martyrs to those complaints 
to which the weaker sex is liable. Their tasks are 
rendered doubly hard and irksome, and their lives 
shortened, yet hard necessity compels them to keep on, 
To such Dr. Pierce's “ Favorite Prescription” offers a 
sure means of relief. For all female weaknesses it is a 
certain cure. ll druggists. —[ Adv.) 








Soorr’s Emnuision of Pure Cod-Liver Oi] with Hypo- 
phosphites for Ricketts, Marasmus, aud all wasting 
disorders of children, is very remarkable in its results, 
The rapidity with ‘which’ children gain flesh and 
strength apon it is very wonderfal.—[ Adv. j 





Ruea’s favorite perfume, ‘ Linden Bloom.” Sold by 
fine dmg trade. At wholesale by W. I. Schieffelin & Co. 
—[{Ad?.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


x, Breaklast Cocoa. 


@ Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, 
L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair goods— Switches, Wigs, Tonpées, 
novelties in Front Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 
sale prices 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILt JAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





> . 














y 
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THE IMPERIAL NAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the ouly harmless preparation 

known for gray hair; neither lead nor silver 
4 enters its composition ; it produces every 
shade, is immediate and lasting, odorless 
=] anid stainless. Price, $1 and #2. Ask your 
4 hair dealer for it, or send for descriptive cir- 
cular and sample of your hair when order- 
y ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d Street. 


METCALF'S SATCHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette, and Jockey Club. 

auger a delightfol and lasting odor to Clothing, 

mery, Gloves, Furniture, and Toilet Articles, 

sample mailed upon receipt of twenty-five 

cents in postage stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
Tremont Street, Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
80 North William Street, N. Y., General Agents. 


“PARTED BANG” 


—— of natural CURLY LY Hair. 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to 

who wear their hair parted. 

to size and color. 


accordin, 
Beautifying ask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics 


sent OD an where. Send to 


the m’fr for I] ust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries and 
Tapeetries, 

Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Sonvenirs. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for all kinds of 
Fancy Needlework, Lessons given in every branch 
of e mbroidery 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 









latest | 





ARDS—Sample book and full outfit and love ly Xmas | 


Card for %c. stamp. Card Works, Northford, Ct. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
_Royat Bakine Powprr Co., , 106 Wail Street, , N.Y. %.. 


R. MOSER, 
932 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 
CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 


PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlsbad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES. 


R. MOSER. 









HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
“<—— AND Cc: 
BIRTH MARKS 


-are-cured-by- 








Cuticura 


JOR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- | 

ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first | 

symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 

Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin apd~blood 
diseases, 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, ont Curttouga Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, ———, and @vrioura | 
Kxso..vent, the new Blood Purifier, interhally, are 
infallible. 

Cuttovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifieys and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Currovra, 50c. ; Soar, 25c. ; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave anv 
Cuemicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

call Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baocx-Aonr, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Curicuna "ANTI- 
Pan Prasrer. Warranted. 


THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 








VOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for — book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Iufants.” Sent f 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, '& co., Boston, Mass. 


ie i 





This Label is on pee Best Ribbon Made. 


LADIE t®@ Our Stamping Ov TFIT 18 THE BEST. 

Try it. We send 30 ParreErns, Goop 
8128, Box each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads, 
and directions for transfe tring to any surface, and 


| your own Initials in handsome 2-ineb letter, and with 


this we sen 
{REE « Sarin Watt Bawwer or Cusnion Cover 
stamped ready to Embroider or Paint; all for 90c. 
Manvat of Nexp_ework, a all stitches used in 
Embroidery, Knitting, &e., 25e I.tustraten Book 
of Dasceat 15e. All the above for-$1.20, f post paid. 
R= D.—We send a package of 15 Extra Larce 
Patrerns, especially adapted for Kensineron, 
Luster, and Oi Parntine (but which can be used for 
Embroidery as well), with material for transferring, 
for $1.00. Book on Kensitneton and Lustre Patnrine, 
25c. Hverything in thix entire advertisement, $2.25. 
Address PATTEN PUB. CO., Manufacturers and 
Designers, 38 West 14th Street, New York. 





NO “MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! H 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and in ~ ender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
jiration, prevents 
Round Shoulders. A 
perfect Skirt oy. 
porter for Ladies. 

» harness—simple—un- 
‘4 like all others. All 

sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 
pair, plain and figared, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOUK- 
ER BRACE 00., Haston, Pa. XN. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 

























SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
nine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Price, 50c. and ¢1.00 per box. 

ERK YS’ TEA COMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


HAMPLIN’S <- 














CUR FOR 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED a o Drums 


Perfectly Restore the Hearing, orm the | 
work of the natu drum. Invisib e, _ ortable and 
always in postion, All conversation and even whi ispers 


ig distinctly. Send for illustrated book w: S 
= FREE. Address F. HISOOX, #63 ®63 Broadway, NY. 
CTING “PLAYS for Private Theatricals, Tableaux, 
Pantomimes, Readings and Recitations, Charades, 
Dialogues. Theatrical Goods for Amateurs (wigs, 
beards, face Lo Wi scenery, etc.). Catalogue Free. Ad- 
dress HARO D ROORBACH, 9 » Murray St., New York. 
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BY SPECIAL WARRANT. 


REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





To Ladies unable to visit New York, we will 
forward on application Sketches of our Newest 
Designs and Patterns of suitable Cloths. Per- 
fect fit guaranteed without interview 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


FOR BAKINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


FLEISCHMANN & C0'S 


UNRIVALLED 


COMPRESSED YEAST. 


Supplied fresh Daily to Grocers Everywhere. 





ws 











Special attention is invited to our YELLOw label, 
which is affixed to every cake of our yeast, and 
serves to distinguish our goods from worthless 
imitations, 

N.B.—FLEISCHMANN & CO.’S Compressed 
Yeast is indispensably necessary in making first- 
class Buckw hei at Cakes. 


STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD. STRANGLING 
GARTERS 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s one attachment, 8c. a pair. 
a two fe me © 








Misses’ os ny 13e. “ 
Ladies’ “5 mi ic. “* 
Misses’, with a belt, Wc. * 
Ladies’ ‘* Be. “ 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 
Catamenial Bandage Sup- 

vorter combined 50c, 
Health Skirt Supporter Be 


Brighton Gents’ Garter ie. “* 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
Or on receipt of price in 2c. stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN, 


Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Centre Sr., New York. 








LADIES! For what you pay 
for four pieces of stamping you 
om oa ay eee outfit, 


ou stamp thou- 
Sake of os eles 1 ioe embroidery 
or painting. Itcontainsnearly50 
choice parchment patterns and 
Pad, etc. Also Instruction 
Boo 


OUTFIT one complete alphabet (werth 
e teaching Stamping. 





ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager 

9 East Ajth ‘Street, | New ork. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the 
and best Australian wool, You can 


and beauty and regularity of finish. 
width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


a yellow “Varnished Board,” 


market, They are made of the finest silk 
easily distinguish them by their softness 

They are always the same in quality, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 


showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- 


mark. They are dyed in two standard shades of black, 





at retail over #6) Powder, 
b Embroidery, Painting, etc.. and 
Embroidery and pi Ga 


Stamping materi. talogae, (price 
als ae ieleens e}25 cents) showing pictures ot 
prices, thousands of choice designs. 


We guarantee this the 
— outfit ever oftered, and will return the 

y if not satiss factory. All sent for $1. 
Bend for iestrated price list. Large ball Tinsel, 
11 cts.; Kensington Fioss, a dozen. 
Assorted nbreléory web bnare Skeins, 15 cts, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 


Miss. MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 




















Or Aus. Kins Promrtiy 
done. For circular address 





Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and lU/nderwear. 





Laptes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 
Broadway and Twentieth St.. 


mY, 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
Passage epg and, for the purpose vey) n- 
ed, as val y as vaccination. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 













































A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Tneipient Consumption. 
i It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
|! fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
i sleeping as usual, and without 
} any discomfort. It is meeny 
at night, and is perfectly sate 
o the most delicate. There is 
> no stomach-dosing, douching 
or ‘snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
posit on a whitened wall so the Pittow-InHaver, for 
say eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful he sling 
balm or salve on the inflamed inner c yating of the diseased 
air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bott ym of the lungs, and 
CATARRH. t+) hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a 

BRONCHITIS. tube, for a few minutes a day, 

sometimes cured. Think of 

CONSUMPTION eight hours constant action, on 

* ve the same principle, but inten- 

sified a hundred-fold! There 

are no pipes or tubes. The medicine is dreathed in, not 

swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. ‘I he tes- 

timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands 

Hon. E. Lo Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: ‘‘T 
take pleasure in stating that the Priow-[wHater has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such eo 

EK EDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York 

Tuomas J. L. ene, a prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: ‘For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
memory became impaired. In the mornings I could scarcely breathe 
—and never through my nose. I applied to four different physicians 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave n nly 
temporary relief. I have been using the PtoW Ivwacer only since 
last winter, and I can truthfully say that I am now free from Catarrh 
and its attendant ilis. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost well. She attributes all to the Putow-IyHaLer 

Mas. M. I. Cuapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says 
‘T was going into Consumption. The Prtrow-Inmarer has wrought 
such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others. 

During the six years of its existence the PiLtow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimoniais, or call. 

THE PiILLOW-INHALER CO., 
26 East 14th Street, New York. 

Main Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

When writing mention “ Hamrsn’s Bazan.” 

Our Little 0 

ur Little Ones and The Nursery. 
A most bapprepriate 

and acce le present 

for any ittle one isa 

year’s subscription to 
this brightest gem of 

juvenile literature, 

standing to-day with- 

out a peer inthe world. 

Specimen copy free. 

For sale by Newsdealers 

= Agents wanted. 

One ean $1.50. Single Copies, !5cts. 
Russell Publishing Co-. 36 Bromfield St-. Boston, Mass. 
THE FEBRUARY PART OF THE 

Y Ladies’ Journal 
NOW READY, contains a great variety of attractions, 
including the continuation of a new story, entitled 
“A QUEEN OF SOCIETY,” 
the opening chapters of which appeared in the January 
art, with which the NEW VOLUME bevan. 

A Splendid Colored Triple Fashion Plate of 24 Figures. 

The ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUP- 
PLEMENT, nearly four feet square, containing 

SIXTY FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
of all the latest Paris Fashions. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
PRICE REDUCED TO THIRTY CENTS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 

Subscriptions received for all foreign periodicals, 
but beware of canvassers pretending to be our agents 
YOU CAN DYEAany coor 

ANY COLOR 
0 cts. They never 
with % P A yes color a Dye ey a TF inks, color voto’ "a, 
etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold 
pom Conperand ae qa Seed Tee rals 1 
sen 
WELLS RICHARDSON & 0, "Burlington, Vt. 
Keep warm and comfortable ies 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia, Send for Circular. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 
OR ‘DRY-CLEAN’ Dresses 
Shaws! oe --all woolen & mixed 
HOUT R wien} up 


WE DY 


CGuaranteein ton bieea wr rk. Send for Par- 
Sea eeT Boece Mccain 80 Dearbora-st Chicago 





Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 1th St, N. Y., 


WILL SELL 


500 PIECES MORE 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


ELBERON VELVETEEN 
79c. and $1.13. 


| These are the regular $1.00 and $1.50 quali- 
ties. In all shades and black. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
THIS IS AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY. 


eMenck) 
Easiiall tabl he €, 
‘NEW EMBROIDERIES. 


Now open their Spring 
Importation of Novelties in 
Colored and Hamburg Em- 
broideries. 











ry ? ? 
Weoadovauy AS 1 9th ét. 
c 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 EAST 14th ST., 


Near corner of* Union 


Square. 
BETTINA, the latest sensation, and beyond 


doubt the most stylish front Coiffure so far in- 
vented. 


Fine quality Switches, beautiful Wigs, 
| Grecian Double Knots, and an immense variety of 
exquisite designs in front Coiffures. Enormous re- 
| duction in prices of the large stock of fine French 
| 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


| Toilet and Cosmetique Emporium un- 
| equalled in variety. Catalogues gratis. 


| ETHE CASONABLE COATES 


On receipt of $ 


INSTRUCTION MBOX mae 


of each 
needed for the particular Design , 
Cotton for backing, a staff for oes ig more wool 
No. 13 Steel Need) 
structions in French, Germ nd English: A Small Pat. 
tern Book mailed on coro of 10 eta. 
H. TAYLOR & CO. 15 Bank St. Phiiada. 
‘TESTIMONIALS: 
“The process is fascinating in the extreme.” 
Magazine. 
** The process is quite simple.""—Cottage Hearth. 
“The latest rage, and a very useful and profitable one.’ 
—Demorest Monthly. = 
“The rugs are as durable and handsome as the famous = 
rugs of Smyrna.” —Godey’s Lady's Book. = 
MATERIALS sold by retailers generally. = 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J: E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
bya discriminating public. 


3 ART MAGAZINES § $5. 


RT ART if c MANGE with Forbes Phscemeeiiuss, 
AR | SF nF f'tly, 13 colored 
Go. ATION $2.50, m’thly, 
We ‘an os pris papers for $5.00.—}4 saved. 
SAMPLE COPIES of the three for soc. Full particu. 
lars, ac. 1500 Es sy 3 1200 reading cols. Men, 
tion this adv. Turnure & Gilliss Brothers, Pub's: 


ART AGE 75 FULTON ST.NEW YORK 


On aneins of stamp, will send sam- 
= of two be st selling, best pay- 
fas — les nade. Sell at sight in 
every 2 pease. Men and women agents 


ted ywhere. ook Agents Wanted! 
DUD NLEY & C co., nia Cumerne UT St Philadelj »hia,Pa, 





Arthur's 





Do 


























JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, | 


777 BROADWAY. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


Of the Best Quality Black and White 


FRENCH SATTEENS 


TO SELECT FROM IN THE CITY. 


Hundreds of New Designs for 1886, 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 
9th — and 10th 


LOVELY WOMEN 


JALM KOSMEO, Beautifies and also purifies 
the complexion. It produces results which no other 
preparation has or can produce. It prevents and erad- | 
icates Wrinkles. It is used and endorsed by the best | 
Society Ladies of New York and Boston. Recommend- | 
ed by leading Physicians and Chemists as being per- | 
fectly harmless. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- | 
funded. Price, $1.00 and $2.00 a Box—mailable. | 
7 OSMEO POU DRE, warranted the best Pow- | 
der in use, pertectiy harmless. *rice, 50c. a Box | 
—mailable. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible tint for Face and | 
Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the Peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Fard Indien (Imported), for Eyebrows and Lashes, | 
$1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to the now 
fashionable Auburn shade, $2.00 a bottle—not mailahle. 

Finid de Ore, or Golden Fluid, for blonding the 
Hair, price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

My Store and Stock of Human Hair is conceded to 
be the finest and most reliable in the world. Send for 
my New Illustrated Catalogue (free), and judge for 
yourselves of my styles and prices. 

MES. C. THOMPSON, 

Removed trom 240 Fitth Avenue, 

32 East 14th Street. New York, 





Between Streets. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest hion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. arly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 


orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


E BON TON AND LE MONITEUR 

4DE LA MODE UNITED, for February, 

1886. Price, 60 cents. The handsomest Number ever 

published. Contains 

DIAGRAM OF TAILOR-CUT JACKET, 

with tight-fitting back and loose front. For sale at 
all the principal newsdealers, or the publishers, 

8. T. TAYLOR, 

930 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WHERE AND HOW TO BUILD, 


(SEND FOR CIRCULAR.) | 
A beautifully bound, large quarto album, printed on | 
extra heavy chromo paper. Fifty-nine full-size plates 
of cottages, villas, churches, &c., with important in- | 
formation on sanitary matters, economical, durable, 
and effective construction, &c., by Hubert, Pirsson, & 
Co., originators of the co-operative city and country 
“Home Club” system. ind Architects of the gre at. | 
Central Park or “* Navarro” buildings, “ The Chelse 
** Hawthorne,” “* Hubert,” “Rembrandt,” “ Mt. Morris, es 
the 28th Street and 30th Street Apartment Houses, &c. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2.00. Address 
w ode HOODLESS, 19 Kast 28th St., New York. 


TWENTY CENTS 


Will buy a copy of the ART INTERCHANGE, a 20 page paper, 
full of designs and a double page colored study of flowers, 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy a trial subscription, comprising six copies of the 
ArT INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored plates, viz 
double page study of Jacqueminot roses ; charming 
design for valentine, showing,a sleeping cupid, and a 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red crayon study of a head ; an illus- 
trated Christmas Carol, by Walter Satterlee, and de signs 
for embroidery and we Address, 
THE ART DD 
37 & 


















f y New York. 
Prompt attention insured if you mention this ‘pape r. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR. 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 
$41 Broadway, New York City. 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Is the new Ilustrs ated Catalogue of R. H. Braagpon, 115: 
Broadway, N Contains valuable information and 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale,stiff,shop patterns,but some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting g, by an 
experienced artist, the inventor of the superb ** L astra” 
painting, and sole manufacturer of only genuine 
Lustra”” colors. Sent rrex on receipt of address. 





'TTo Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Armstrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40¢. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 

ackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 

RALINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenvur, New York. 


pe tenn by mail or personally. 


all pupils when competent 
tu Bt One OT CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. X. 





Writing thorougnlytaugns | 


re ciscular 


Le Boutillier Bros.. 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Rich Silk and W ool Tapestries, new colorings and 
designs, 50 inches wide, T5c., S9c. , 95c. to $4 per yard 

3000 pairs of Rich Vel lour, Orie ntal, Chenille, and 
Turcoman Porti Curtains, rich colors in Dado 
Fringe, at $4.7 -98, $8.45, $10.63 to $25 per pair. 
Certainly the best value ever offered 

160 pairs fine Madras an oa Crete Curtains, 33¢ to 4 

yards long, in very ric ‘ ings, stain-glass effects, 
he $2.98, $3.50, $4.25, $5.75 to $10 per window 

2000 yards French and Ei sh Cretonnes, new 
goods, at 10c., 15c., 2He o 50c, per yard. 

1000 pairs Nottingh im and Scotch Lace Curtains, 
taped edge, ecru and white, 34¢ and 4 yards long, at $1, 
$1.35, $1.95, $2.48, 50 to $8 per window. 

5000 Smyrna Rugs, in all sizes and designa, at $1.10, 
$1.35, $1.95, $2.50, $3. 45 to $8.95. The very best goods 
made 

Slip cases cut and made, 7 pieces, including mate- 
rial, complete, $13 

LARGE FORCE OF COMPETENT CLERKS TO 
FILL MAIL ORDERS. 

To avoid delay, address all mail matter 


BROADWAY and l4th ST., NEW YORK. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 

Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 
A. T.STEWART & CO. 

FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application No commission charged, 



























| JENNIE JONE'S NEW BOOKS! 


KNITTING AND CROCHET: Siva! vy JBNxr 
NE. 4 arrangin 
this new work, the editor has take n special pains to 
systematize and classify the different departments. 
There ave a large variety of patterns, fully illustrated 
and described, which have been tested by an expert 
before insertion in this collection. This book is printed 
on fine paper, bound in a handsome cover, has 144 pages 
ze of The Century) Magazine, and is fine ly il 
touted Stitches in Knitting, Macramé, and Crochet 
Work described and made plain for beginners. De 
signs and Directions are given to Knit and Crochet 
Afghans, Undervests, Shirts, Petticoats, Jackets, Shawls, 
Insertion, Trimming, Edging, Comforters, Lace, Braces, 
Socks, Boots, Slippers, Gaiters, Knee Caps, Stockings, 
Mittens, Clouds, Purses, Counterpanes, % Quilts, 
Hoods, Caps, Shawls, Dresses, L d Qu 
Price 50 Cents, postpaid. 














5 ioe ‘$2. 00. 
NEEDLE WORK: A MANUAL of Stitches and 
* Studies in Embroidery and Drawn 
Work. Edited by JENNIE JUNE. This book is 
printed on fine paper, bound in a handsome cover, 
has 128 pages size of The Century Magazine, and is 
finely Illustrated. ‘he Stitches in Needle-work 
are illustrated, described, and made plain for begin- 
ners. Designs in Needle-work are given for the Cham 
ber-Robe, Dining-Room, Parlor, and Library, and for 
Linen and Cotton Fabrics. It gives Embroidery D« 
signs for Mantel Scarfs, Bed Spreads, Child's Quilt, 
Pillow Cover, Bureau Scarfs, Table Covers, Chair Backs, 
Morning Sacques, Walking, Afternoon, and Evening 
Dresses, Mufflers, Fichus, Sashes, Slippers, Aprons, 
Work Bags, Sachets, Dinner Cloths, Napkins, Doilies, 
Table Mats, Tray Covers, Tea Cloths, Curtains, Panels, 
Banner Screens, Sofa Rugs, Book Ct vers, etc., etc. 
Price, 50c., postpaid. 5 for $2.00. 


KENSINGTON, SaivtiN? 


Illustrated. Contains full 
directions for this beautiful and popular work. KEN- 
SINGTON PAINTING is done with Pens instead of 
brushes. This book tells what Pens and Paints to 
use; gives a Description of the Terms and Materiais 
used ; tells how to mix paints in the Preparation of 
Tints and Shades; also has an Illustrated description 
of color to use in painting Roses, Pond Lilies, Golden Rod, 
Pansies, Cat-tails, Clematis, Azalias, Fuchsia, Sumac, 
Wheat, Japan Lily, Forget-me-nota, Thistles, Leaves, 
Birds, Owls, Storks, etc. The Instructions for Lusrna 
PaIntTING were written by the well-known artist, 
Lipa Cranrkson, and it is needless for us to add 
that the directions given are full and complete, and 
so plain that it will be readily understood how to do 
this fascinating work. The Instructions for Hanp 
Paintine gives Directions for Painting on Silk, 
Satin, Plush, Velvet, Felt, Bolting, etc. This book is 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED with artistic designs. 
Price only 25 Cents. 5 for $1.00. 


‘ Oo = rr OY 
COLORS & FLOWERS 
This book gives the correct colors and shades to be 
used in embroidering Roses, Daisies, Lilacs, Clover, 
Poppies, Forget-me-nots, Bachelor's Buttons, Sorrel, 
Violet, Sun Flowers, Pansies, Liliea-of-the- Valley, 
Sumac, Golden Rod, Woodbine, Trailing Arbutus, 
Thistles, Apple Blossoms, Barberries, Innocence, Peach 
Blossoms, Lilies, Pine Cones, Cat-tails, Wheat, Oats, 
Grasses, Mountain Ash, Smilax Leaves, Strawberries, 
Buttercups, Coleus Leaves, Azalia, M rning Glory, 
Geranium, Love-in-the-Mist, Calla Lilies, Coxeomb, 
Crocus, Cactus, Cherries, Bitter Sweet, Ferns, etc. 
Ladies doing Kensington Embroidery will find this 
book a great help. Price 35 Cts. 5 for $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER ! We will send you these 4 
JOKS for $1.00. Tllus- 
trated Circulars Free. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


TOILETTE DES DAMES 

Ladies :—A perfectiy natural, fresh, and lovely com- 
plexion is the result of using Mme. Lewenberg’s 
famous Pastilles de Florence (white or tinted), as 
powder or cream. For paleness or sallowness, use 
Rose Powder, which is not affected by perspiration 
or washing. Sold by Druggists and fancy-goods deal- 
ers. Price 50 cents. N. B.—Samples and testimonials 
mailed free, on receipt of postage stamp by "ime. 
LEWENBERG, 258 West 23d St., N. ¥. 


mT . ’ to 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 2th St., N.Y 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
i all, of either sex, to more money 

ght away than anything else in this 


await the workers absolutely sure. 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


SCROLL SAW DESIGNS 


Send 2c. forCatalogue. L. H. Russell, Stratford, Ct. 
‘*MIKADO,” 


Beautiful new set of Japanese Plaques for six 
2-cent stumps. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
U. S. PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 

The Cabinet Playing Cards, plain or gilt-edged, 

are the nicest ever produced. Sold by all dealers. 


SCRA PIC TURES—A NEW LOT, 4e. for 


sample. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 

















world, Sustemas 
Terms mailed free. 
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VOLUME XIX., NO. 6. 














1.—** Aha! at last we have a good old-time snow- 2. 


storm, one that has come to stay. I’m glad of it. I 
always liked the snow ; it’s invigorating. I'll enjoy 
my trip down-town this morning.” 





5.—A little further on, he is suddenly blinded with 
a shovelfal of snow thrown by an energetic Hibernian 
wage-worker. The suddenness of the shock leads 
Mr. Bilkins to believe for the moment that a derrick 
has struck him. 
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MR. BILKINS AND THE 


—‘*] wish Bridget had cleaned these steps off, 


though; it would certainly be a little safer.” 


6.—He stops to buy a morning paper, when the 
following dialogue ensues: Newspnoy. *‘ Terrible 
‘citemeut, boss; I s’pose yer heard it; it’s all over 
town.” Mr. Birzuss. “* Why, wi all. over 
town, my boy?” 





“ BEAUTIFUL SNOW.” 


3,.—“‘ Just as I thought—the stoop is coated with 
ice; might have broken a leg or an arm. I'll dis- 
charge that servant; even if I have to cook my own 
meals, I will.” 


~ 
ij fh 


7. —“ Snow, boss—snow.” 





@—But the slide is not a success; indeed, it is a 
complete fizzle; an apple stand leads to a very bad 
upset. 


10.—The owner of the stand did not consider 
it a success either; her way of voicing her opin- 
ions indicated as mach. course Mr. Bilkins 
paid for the damaged fruit. 


11.—On nearing the corner of his street, he en- 
counters a railway street-sweeper, and such a pee 
tering of slush as he got! What he said would bet- 
ter not be repeated. 
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4.—Despite Mr. Bilkins’s precautions, he makes 
a very hurried and undignified descent, and on 
looking around is disgusted to see his neighbors 
across the way indulging in spasms of hilarity at 
his expense, 


8.—On seeing a nice little slippery pond, Mr, 
Bilkins is unable to restrain himself, and just 
to bring back boyish recollections, he indulges 
in a slide, 
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12.—Finally Mr. Bilkins reaches his office, 
with opinions somewhat changed concerning the 
** beautiful snow,” and inwardly wishing that he 
lived in the torrid zone, where there is perpetual 
summer, 








